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PEE RELSOCON. 
SUNSEIT—By Jane ‘Laycor. 





GREY twilight spreads ber sable mantle far, 
And dewy mists obscure the tints of day ; 

Yet, with mild lustre glows the evening star, 
To cheer the lonely traveller on his way. 


For Sol's departing rays no longer gleam 
To gild the mountain pine, or lofty spire ; 
O’er western waves he spreads his golden beam, 
And ocean gladdens, as the shades retire. 


While Albion's sons in grateful stumbers rest, 
And silent darkness reigns around our isle ; 
He rides resplendent to the glowing west, 
Oo fair Columbia's fertile plains to smile ; 
Her busy cities wake to clamours gay 
Her waving woods resound, and bail the rising day. 


EFFECTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Extract from the address of Lieut. Col. Phipps, at the 
meeting of the British Bible Society. 








D» what good thou canst unknown ; and be not vain 
of what ought rather to be felt than seen. 

A good end cannot sanctify evil means ; nor must 
we do evil that good may come. 

The ancients by labour prevented luxury in their 
young people, till wisdom and philosophy had taught 
them to despise at. 

Truth never lost ground by inquiry, because she is 
most of all reasonable ; nor can that need authority 
Which is self-evident. 

Form is good, but not formality. 

There are men who keep their word for their own 
ends, and are only just for fear of the magistrates. 

Jealousy is a kind of civil war in the soul, where 
judgment aud imagination are at perpetual jars. 

He cannot be a true servant, who buys dear, that he 
may share the profits with the seller, ; 

Sense shines withthe greatest beauty when it is set 
in bumility. 

Silence is wisdom, where speaking is folly. 

If you think twice before you speak once, you will 





“7 was travelling about four years ago, in a remote 
district in Bengal, and I came to the house of a gen- 
tleman belonging to Portugal. I found him reading 
the Scriptures in the Bergatee to seventy or eighty 
people, men, women and children, of that country, 
who were all very atte. tive —This gentleman told me 
that he had been led to employ some of his leisure 
moments in this way; * and tu-morrow,’ said he, ‘ as 
you pass my farm, mention my wame, and they will 
procure you a bed; and you will see the effects of 
reading the Scripture.’ The next day I called ai his 
estate, where I saw one hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, who had all become converts to Christianity 
within three or four years 
themselves ; they appeared delighted, and thought it a 
happy thing for them, that Eurepeans had translated 
the Scripture, that they might read in their own tongue 
the worderful works of God. [had some intercourse, 
also, with an official person in that district. 
the magistrate what was the conduct of these Chris- 


J inquired how they found 


tians ; and he said, “ There is something in them that 
does excite astonishment ; the inbabitants of this dis- 
trict are particularly known as being so litigious and 
troublesome, that they have scarcely any matter but 
what they bring into courts of justice; but during 
three or four years, not ove of these peuple has brought 
@ Cause against any one, or any one against them. I 
mention th’s to show that Christianity will produce, in 
all countries, peace and happiness to those who know 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” 








REFLECTIONS AND MAXIMS. 


He that understands not his employment, whatever 
else he knows, must be unfit for it ; and the public suf- 
fers from his inexpertness. 

Content not thyself thatthou art virinous in gene- 
ral; for one liak being wanting, the chain is defec- 
tive. 


speak twice the better for it. 
Less judgment than wit, is more sail than ballast. 





Young people are apt to presume on long life ; but 
on what ground ? No, not 
for an hour. Isit a rare thing for young people to die ? 
Go into any church-yard, and learn the contrary from 
the records of the tumbs. 


Have they an assurance ? 


Have you any security in 
the vigor of your constitution, from the melancholy 
change produced by decay and death ? “So have | 
seen a rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, 
and at first it was as fair as the morning, and fali with 
the dew of beaven,as alamb’s fleece: but when aru- 
der breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and 





| , P . : 
| dismantled its too youthful and me retirements, it 
| began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
It bowed its head 


| aud broke its stalk, and at night having lost some of its 


and the symptoms of a sickly age : 


| weeds and worn out faces.” 
| 
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\ FORT TICONDEROGA. 


Fifteen miles south of Crown Point, and 24 miles 
north of Whiteha'l, the southern bound of Lake Cham- 
plain, on an eminence, stands the ruins of Fort Ticon- 
deroga. This fort ison a point of land tormed by the 
river which runs from Lake George, and which here 
connects with Lake Champlain. Over the lake on the 
Vermont side, in the town of Shoreham, is an emi- 

ence called Mount Independence, and over the mouth 
of the river running from Lake George on the west, at 
the distance of one mile to the summit, is Mount De- 
fiance, probally six hundred feet higher than Ticonde- 
roga itself. Visiting the ruins of Ticonderoga, it is a 
matter of wonder to the beholder, that more than one 
hundred years ago, in this then wilderness, in which 
heasts of prey, and more fierce and merciless savages 
| prowled, works exhibiting so much skill in the art of 
| warfare, and so great expense of manual labour and 
! money, should have been attempted. The fort itself 














| covered an area of two or three acres: from it to the 
water on either side, were subterraneous passages, and 
under its walls, buried deep in the earth, were conceal- 
ed excavations, calculated either to protect magazines 
of gun powder and other implements of war and pro- 
visions, or for the concealment of prisoners, or myriads 
of men ready to fall on the besieging enemy. This 
fortress bas been in ruins ever since it was deserted, 
and the combustible part of it destroyed by General 
St. Clair on the 4th of July, 1777, at the approach of 
General Burgoyne, who thew secretly, and with almost 
incredible labur, drew up and planted bis heavy can- 
non on the pinnacle of Mount Defiance, and overlook- 
ed and commanded the fort, and the idea of which, 
from its supposed impracticability, never entered the 
head of either the American or any other commander 
who bad formerly possessed it. ‘The block house then 
erected by Burgoyne, still remains on Defiance, which 
is not now apparently less rough and precipitous than 
the steepest mountaius in the oortbera region of New 
Hampshire. . 


Inthe year 1758, ten thousand provincial troops, 
principally from New Englund, and seven thousand 
regulars embarked from the head of Lake George, to 
proceed against T iconderoga, then in the possession of 
the French. General Abercrombie, the commander in 
chief, and Lord Howe, a young nobleman of must pre- 
po sessing manners, and id lized by the army both 
British and American, accompanied the expedition. 
1035 boats were employed to transport an army cer- 
tain of success and animated with zeal against their 
jenemies. Their distance from the upper to the lower 
'extremity of Lake George is 84 miles; and between 
|the place of embarkation and Cha. plain, adistance of 
| about three miles, are several falls, m rking the bed of 
| the one lake. two hundred feet lower than the other. 
| The British took possession of a mill which was then 
| erected on one of those falls, and killed and took pris- 
'oners about five hundred of the enemy, driving him 

back to the furt without much difficulty, The next day 
the army was brought 1p to the French lines, who had 
thrown up, bet not entirely finished, an intrenchment 
across the isthmus from one river to the other, cover- 
ing the fort. This intrenchr ent is stillto be traced 
aud is in as good preservation as many intrenchments 
| that were thrown up in the war of 1813 It had two 
redoubts, and a deep #battis, and must have been much 
higher than more recent: works Which are less promi- 
nent after not so long a lapse of time inter. ening. 
The attack was vigorously commenced by the English, 
land was obstinately defenced by the French; it lasted 





I asked | leaves, and all its beauty, it fell into the portion of | four hours, and during this time the English were re 


pulsed three severaltimes Notwithstanding his supe- 
riority of force, General Abercrombie shametully or- 
dered a retreat. The English loss in all was 1944, 
principally regular: ; the French vers trifling, although 
they are said not tohave imagine! defence possi'.le. 
The gallant Howe was killed early in the action The 
French force was differently stated at from twelve bun- 
dred to six thousand. 


Another interesting incident relative to this ancient 
fort, was its surprise and capture by Ethan Allen, at the 
dawn of the morning of May 17, 1775. a few days afier 
the battle of Lexington. The mannerin which Allen 
summoned the British officer to surrender, is probobly 
recollected by every one who knows any thing of the 
history of that eccentric character. After en‘ering 
the fort, the surprised British commander required of 
Allen by what authority he made the demand: By the 
authority of Jehovah and of the Continental Congress,” 
was the answer. An aved gentleman who now keeps 
the tavern at Shoreham Poiat, opposite Ticonderoga, 
this day gave me the following additional perticulars 
of this transaction; The party who volunteered to 
take Ticonderoga, was headed by Allen and Arnold, 
and consisted of about sixty persons, collected from 
the town of Rutland aad otber new settlements west of 
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the mountain in Vermont, the whole of which settle- | no proof of want of delicacy in the mother, fur she had fra 


ments could ther hardly be said to consist of hundreds. | 
At Shoreham Point, there then lived a man by the | 
name of Kowley , the distance from this point across | 
the lake is hall a mile, and it is one mile from the fort. 
The man went, waited until it was dark, pushed off, 
and brought back with him one of the batteaux with- 
out exciting suspicion When obtained, Alien found 
it sufficient to take over only part of bis men; and 
the tune was so far consumed in completing the ar- 


rangements, that be bad not opportunity betore day- | 
light neat morning to bring over the rest—so that Ar- | 


pold remained with more than hall of the men specta- 
tors of the transaction. A boy who hat frequently 
been at the fort, was employed to inform of the pre- 
cise spot where the arms were kept) “The sentinel on 
guard at the outpost was surprised, bat is stated to have 
snapped bis gun at Allen as he advanced to secure him 
Allen entered by one of the subterraneous pasouges, 
and proceeded immediately to the apartment of the 
British commander, while his men, directed by the boy 
went and secured the magazine aud arms; the men ol 
the fort were asleep or in no condition to act defen- 


sively ; and a surrender and actual possession were | 


effected nearly at one aud the same moment —N. H. 
Patriot. 





From Col. Duane’s visit to Colombia. 


On one of the delightfull evenings spent at the Amer- 
can consul’s, our seats were in the open air in freot of 
the dwelling, and as the visitors drew offty degrees in 
order to enter the town before the gates were closed ; 
and as others retired tu rest, lieutenant Bache and my- 
self continued to enjoy the serenity and beauty ef the 
night. Music of a very sprightly kind attracted our at- 
tention, and it became more interesting in its successive 


changes ; we moved in the direction from whence it | 
appeared to proceed, without any other purpose than to | 


hear more distinctly ; it came from a small house be- 
neath the Palmyra palm trees, on the main street, 
which, as we passed, we ware invited to enter with 
grate civility, and seats were handed tous, The house 
was occupied with several females, and children otf 
both sexes ; one of the young women resumed her lyre 
as soon as we were seated, and reaewed her interes- 
ting performance.—This iustruament was ol the form, 
but one third less than the Lrish harp, formed of closer 
grained. After some time the younger people stood up 


to dance, and we were no less amused by the case and | 


deportment of the dancers than by the novelty of its 
style; it was a sort ot a pantomimic dance, not in- 
active springs, or figures, or cuts with the feet, bat a 
well cauenced pursuit and retreat. Other dances were 
performed by yonng girls and boys, all in adinizabl 
time. The young persou who had first performed, han- 
ded the lyre to another, who coummenced with equal 
execution. These were short cantos, and, as usucl. 
patriotic songs, in which B livar was not overlooked. 

The young woman who had retired, now entered 
with some others, carrying excellent and fresh fruit. as 
she said poor refresco : sweet banannas, delicious oran- 
ges, and several kinds of frnit with which we ware pot 
vet acquainted, but of which we partook, as they were 
with unaffected civilty handed round. ‘The dance was 
renewed, and the first female resumed her lyre, and 
new airs and new dances so won upon our time, that if 
was early before we could overcome our wishes to stay 
and see it out. We rose and tendered compensation 


for our entertainment ; but it was modestly refused, | 
and we were informed that the pleasure we manifested 
to have received from their bumble music, was an an- 


ple compensation, 


We paid our respects to the commandant and Senora 
In 
our viset to the commandant, we had the pleasure of an 
introduction to his lady and a venerable matron, her 
mother, whom we found engaged at needle work.— | 
The custoins of every nation are the criterion of their 
own morals, which ought not to be judged by customs 
whieh differ from them, and are seldom more nor less 


Bolivar on the 2ist, and to other friends in town. 


moral one than the other. The lady of the commadan 
had playing at her feet a fine boy of about two year 
old. Wewee objects of curiosity to him, aud hi 


mother placed his hand in mine, and he was soon moun. 
ted on my kuee ; be was stark naked. Some prudish 


people would reprobate this, and certainly 1 shoul 
oe our own customs ; 





but Swift says “ delicate peo- 
pie,” &c. and J offer no other commentary ; it was 





been educated,and those who cannot stand the shock 
of such customs, should not visit any part of Asia or 
South America, where the nudity ot a child carmes no 
idea of indecorum. 











She plat Vishal alate | 
Daas ow owe 
The Antisceplic tn fluence of Chlorine and us cou pounds— 

ina letter from M. Laisne to the Editor, daled Paris. 

1825. 

The daily and varied application of the chlorates of 
lime and soda, made at Paris by Dr. Lisirance, chief 
surgeon of the-hospital de la pitie, bas been attended 
with a degree of success far surpassing the hopes which | 
had been conceived by several other learued practi- | 
tioners, Who had employed this powertul chemical 
jageutin medicine. Mr. Lisfrance has cured, in the | 
course ofa few days, verry large ulcers, which had | 
heen unsuccessfully treated by the common methods.— 
| He has also had the satisfaction to sueceed equally | 
| well with recent burns, especially with the severe sores | 
| of the greater part of those who were wounded at the | 
| 


burni.g of the manufactory of Livry, near Paris. | 





The numerous facts stated by learned bodies, and 
particularly by the Institute of France, have proved 
the disiniec.ing and curative efficacy of the chloratest. 

The public authorities have been constrained — by | 
conviction to adopt them in practice—evrey day the 
most learned preatitioners make new applications ot 
them in the healing art, and with pecutiar propriety, 
in cases where medicine has hitherto been imbecile, 
| particularly with respect tu contagious diseases. It is 
{the best prophylactic remedy against the maladies, 
and that, either alone or almost atone, they have resist- 
\ed their effectsin individuals who were intected and 
near destroyed by them. 
| It follows of course, that only a step is necessary to 
| destroy every established seat, every active cause ol 
these maladies, in bodies either organized or not: to! 
/arrive at the chemical demonstration” of this cause 
| neutralized by a chemical agent, at the discovery ot ihe 
i system or of the organs, by means of which this dele- 
terious cause attacks animal tife. 

FURSI LAISNE, Professor 
of the Russian Language, rne du petit Vaugirard, 














Tor ,z.—A vein of Topaz has been found in Connect- 


icut, which, as is stated inthe last number of Silliman’s | 
Journal, is about to be followed and examined with | 


gmentof a jaw, presenting similar indications was 
fuund. From the known proportions of the existing 
species, he calculated that the length of this reptile 


| Mus} have been upwards of sixty feet, and its bulk 


equal to taaf ofan elephant 7 feet high. 
appropriately termed the megalosaurus. 


It has been 
A discovery 
ofa yet more formidabie monster has very recently 
been made. Teeth have been tound by some French 
naturalists, having the character of the shark species. 
From accurate measurement and comparison with exis- 
ting shark's teeth, it has been computed that they must 
have belonged toanmmais (upon the very lowest esti- 
mate) in one instauce 30, and in another 43 feet in 
length ! 


The Paris Journal des Devats contains the followings 
paragrapu. 





“ A celebrated naturalist, known particularly by his 
researches in Switzeiland, has communicated to us @ 
fact confirmed by repeated observation during his nu- 
merous wanderings on the Alps. Cows and buils ney- 
er fail to be struck by lightning when it strikes the 
trees under which they seek retuge in a storm. But, 
on the contrary, if goats happen to be at tie foot of a 
tree about to be struck, the flock will take to flight 
with all speed, some moments before the stroke comes 
The shepherds, aware of the cause, follow them precip- 
itately, and soon, the lightning, which the goats seem 
lo anticipate by an instinct falls on the deserted tree. 
This fact deserves the attention of naturalists,” 


Porosity of Glass. Mr. Campbell, in his voyage to 
the south of Attica, demonstrated this fact, by hermeti- 
cally sealing two spherical bottles, which he suck in 
the sea to the depth of 1200 feet, by attaching to them 
ta great Weight oficad. Ten wen were one quarter of 
au bear in raismmg them again, and they came up full og 
water, which had beeu turced through the glass. , 








Power of the Sun's Rays. Mr. Mackintosh, a res ec- 
table and intelligent gentleman, who is contractor Vor 
the government works carrying ov at Stonehouse Point 
near Plymouth, having descended in the diving bells 
With workmen, tor the purpose of laying a foundation 


the expectations of finding gems of sufficient perfection | tor a sea wall, reports that when the machine, which is 


for the purpose of the lapidary. 


number of the crystals have been found, and are begin- 
ning, says the editog, “ to lose their withered and un- 
sightly appearance, and to assume more purity, lustre, 
and beauty.” It is said that there is a strong probabil- 
ity that the vein will continue to furnish them to a 
great depth, as the effects of withering are known to 
| penetrate very far into veins of minerals ; it is expected 
, that the specrmens found at a considerable distance 
‘rom the surface will assume a fresh and perfect ap- 
pearance, asto form, color, lustre, and soundness.— 
' The color, of the crystals is stated to be sometimes yel- 
| low, like the topaz of Brazil and Saxony, but more gen- 


erally the specimens are nearly or quite colourless, like 
the topaz of New Holland and Siberia. 





Fossit. Animats. The researches in modern geology 
have brought to light, at different times, specimens ot 
the organized remains of a former order of things on 
t| our globe, of which, by no means the jeast remarkable 
5 | characteristic, is their enormous size. Professor Buck- 
land, some years ago, discovered what at first seemed 
to be a fossil tree, but upon €xamination, proved it to 
be a thigh bone,with all the characters belonging to the 


genus Saurus (Lizard, Crocodile, &c.) Soon after, a 


$s 








The vein has not, as | provided with couvex glasses in the upper part of the 
2 | bell was 26 feet 
yet, penetrated more than two feet, yet a considerable | 


nuder water, to his astonishment he 
perceived one of the workmen's caps smoking. On 
examining it, he found that the rays of the sun had con- 
verged through the glass, and burnt a hole inthe cap : 
also, that similur effects had, during hot weather A 
quently cecurred on their clothes, so that the work. 
men, vow aware of the cause, placed themselves out 
of the local point.—Londoun paper. 


_ Ambergris —The origin of this substance is involved 
| in complete obscurity — All that we know of it is, that 
itis most commonly found in lumps floating on the 
ocean, sometimes wdhering to rocks, sometimes in the 
stomachs of fish—but whence does it come ? by what 
process ts tt tormed ? Every body knows the history of 
that greasy substance called adipucire—ithat on diggin 
up the bodies in the cemetry of St. Innocent’s at Parie 
many of them were found in part converted into a sub- 
stance resembling spermaceti; and that it bas been 
since ascertained, that if the flesh of animals, instead 
of undergoing putrefaction in air, undergoes the slower 
changes which take place under water, in a runnin 
stream, it is gradually Converted into this substance. Ff 
is not an improbable conjectur , that ambergris is the 
flesh of dead fish which has undergone this change— 
that it is marine adipucive. And this conjecture is cor- 
roborated by a fact which was lately stated in one of 
the Awerican newspapers. A marine animal of gigan- 





tie size has lately been discovered and dug up in the 
| neigh»ourhood ot New Orleans, in tre groove of one 
| of whose bones were found a matter closely resembling 
jambergris. The animal which is supposed to be ex- 
; tinct, bad beea buried for an ineaiculable time. 
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From La Bede Ass: mblee. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD. 


How many cowards. whose hearts are always false 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chin® 

The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ! 

Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk ! 

Shakspeare. 

Itis not efien that a man will suffer himself to be 
tamely posted as a coward, even in the circumscribed 
sphere ot an obscure watering-place ; and [| cannot bat 
auticipate some share of contempt while I go a 


step beyond that degradation, and acknowledge myself 


thus, before the whele world of fashion, “ a coward— 
a most scandalous coward.” It is, however, with the 
hope of changing that contempt into something of a 
more respectful teeling—it is in the sincere expecta- 
tion of exciting some degree of sympathy, that I have 
brought myself to make the avowal. 

I was born the heir of a most respectable and weal- 
thy family, and entered life under auspices of the most 
favourable description ; but before [had well quitted 
mv nursery, an event occurred which has marred eve- 
ry flattering prospect, which entered like a canker into 
my very soul, and has tinged every successive stage of 
my life with misery and contempt. 

I was about four years of age when my paternal 
grandmother died: she had been excessively fond of 
me, and would scarcely suffer me to be a moment trom 
herside. I need not describe the feelings which this 
affection awakened within me. LE returned her love 
with the fervour and artlessness of childhood, and 1 
still clung to her memory with a fondness which, a- 
midst the contumely I have been fated to endure, has 
survived nearly all the kindly feelings of the heart, and 
which in its purity and invecencs imparts to my soli 
tary moments the most pleasurable sensations T enjoy 
She is before me now in the dignity of seventy win 
ters; her tal! figure scarcely less bent than in youth ; 
her cheek still flushed with the hue of health, her mild 
blue eves beaming kindly on me; and her perfectly 
white hair turned above a fore!ead, fair amidst its 
wrinkles It wasmy d- light to sit at her feet whilst 
she was employed in the homely occupation of knit 
ting ; and to listen to her stories of our ancestors, or 
ber own adventures with the rebels in “ the 45," when 
they occupied, ora time, her father’s house in the 
north. Tremember particularly the description of the 
horror she felt, a short time afterwards, on entering 
Carlisle, in recognizing over the city gate the heads of 
several ofthese guests. This kind frieed and compan- 
ion of my infancy died suddenly, and her fate was kept 
secret from me; my enquiries were met with the as- 
surance that my grandmamma would speedily return, 
and with this assurance they contrived to pacify me. 
Que day, however, while the servant was absent, I hap- 
pened to want a toy which I recollected | had left: in 
my grandmother's room; and proceeded thither, unob 
served, io fetch it, On entering the apartment IT was 


surprised by the sight of «hat appeared to me to be a | 


handsome ches:, and with the curiosity natural to a 
child, I climbed on the bedstead te examine it. — [ lift- 


ed the covering, and gazed fora moment in mu e& as. | 
t nishment at tue unexpected appearance and situation | 
At first | endeavowed to. 
her | 


of my beloved relative. 
awaken her by calling on her name; vexed at 
continued silence, LT impatiently seized her hand ;_ its 


icy coldness wentto my heart, and the heavy manner | 


in which it dropped from my releasing grasp increased 
my astonishment 
the cold fixed gaze which fell upon me completed my 
terror, and torced from mea scream which summoned 
the attendants. who bore me away, and explained to 
me the werk of death 

From this moment the cause which had wrought this 
dreadful change became the ruling sentiment of my 
tnind = I listen -d attentively to every narrative of the 
prozress of sick -essand death, aud the most fatal dis- 
eases became objects of terrible anticipation to me. 
frequently woke inthe middle of the night—the si- 
lence and the darkness were associated in my mind 
with death and the grave, and I shricked in agony lest 
I should die before the morning. 

My imagination thus fea:fully excited, outstripped my 
years: and I was <ent toa pubtie school, in the hope 
that the bustle, the emulation, and the amusements of 


At length L lifted the eyelids, and | 


| such a scene would produce a favourable effect upon 
‘my mind ; buat the shaft had strack too deeply—the 
| impression was never to be effaced. [never j inedin 
| the sports of my companions, for we could not play 
| without quarreiling ; fighting was the natural conse- 
quence of these contests; but lt had heard too much of 
the fatal consequences of an unlacky blow to venture 
a battle with even the least bey in the school; 7 was 
| consequently surrounded by a host of tyrants; and 
happy was the day on which a share of the little luxn- 
ries | was enabled tu purchase procured for me an ex- 
emption from unwerited blows. My time was spent in | 
solitary misery in a retired corner of the play-ground, 
where 1] sat continually brooding over the borrors of 
death: and I now wonder that my senses did not yield 
tothe terrible creations of my fancy. Sometimes | 
scarcely siept for weeks, for fear I should fall intoa 
trance, and be buried while alive ; at other times I im- 
agined that this catastrophe had already taken place, 
and that the passing scene was but a dream from which 
| should awake to die amidst the stifling solitude of my 
tomb: frequently was [so oppress d with the reality 
of these fears, that | have poured cut my soul in agony 
to God, and prayed that | might never be conscious of 
the awfulness of my doon. 

In these dreadful fancies, and such as these were pas- 
| sed my hours of leisure, and I protest that the recollec- 
| tion of them is terrible to me even now. However, I 

passed throuzh the several forms of the school with the 
| greatest credit, and was sent to Oxford. 

Thither my character followed me, and I became the 
butt and scapegoat of the whole aniversity ; my name 
was given to the proctor by every jackanapes who was 
detected in any irregularity ; if a man hed a noisy par- 
ty in his rooms, and was desirous of escaping the con- 





canopy above me, too plainly assured me of the terri- 
ble reatity. At onetime I had determined on feigning 
sickness--but even then danger would be as present as 
in the battle ; other plans | endeavoured to arrange for 
avoiding the fatal field ; but seeing no way of escaping 
I resolved to fortify myself with laudanum, as the only 
resource against the discovery of my fears. After a tew 
hours of agonising suspense, an old servant of my un- 
cle’s entered my tent to assist me in accoutring myself. 
I had read much, aud with feelings of strong commise- 
ration, of the conduct of criminals on the morning of 
execniion, during the participation of the sacrament— 
the interviews with friends, ministers, and sheriffs— 
pinioning the arms, knocking off the irons, arranging 
the procession, and other similar modes of increasing 
the suspense of the awful hour. Feelings similar to 
those which | had imagined must prevail on such occa. 
sions did | experience, while the veteran was fluently 
expatiating on the probable events of the day; and 
when he mentioned the certainty of our division bav- 
ing to sustain the brunt of the fight, my trembling 
would have betrsyed me had the possibility of the ex- 
istenve of such a sensation as fear entered the mind of 
the soldier. He mistook it for the agitation of impa- 
tient valour, and begged me not to be too eager, as 
coolness was every thing on these occasions. Heaven 
knows I was cool enough-—so cool, that my heart see- 
med frozen within me. At length the laudanum began 
to take effect ; and I have only a confused recoliection 
of receiving the encourazing congratulations cf my uns 
cle, mounting my high-mettled charger, joining my 
troop, the commencement of the battle, and the as- 
tounding eflect of the first volley of musketry close b 

me. I recollect, like a dream, the furious onset wil 

which we charged ; and the first occurrence at ol! clear 





sequences, mine was the oak which was battered till 
they obtained entrance, and mine the port that was | 
swallowed till the morning brought a head-ache, and | 
| an indisposition. Ai length my name became associa- 
ted with so many breaches of discipline, that my fa- 
ther was advised to remove me, in orderto prevent 
the adoption of harsher measures ; but so far from be- 
j ing dissatisfied with my conduet, the old gentleman ap- 
| plauded my spirit, and rjoiced to see me changed 
jfrom the pusillanimous character which 1 formerly 
| bere. Se completely were bis views with respect to 
| me altered, that he decided Ishould enter my uncle's 
| regiment of horse! My father’s commands I had nev- 
| er dared to dispute, but this sounded like a sentence of 
| death to me, and appeared totally impossible to be car- 
| rie? into effect) A regiment of horse! Why I hed nev- 
er mounted the little quiet pony which carried me 
round the park without fears for the satety of my neck, 
jand | had never ventured beyond a walk even upon 
| him. Fortanately, nowever, as I then considered it, 
| there was no vacancy in the regiment at the moment ; 
| and it was just then ordered to the Peninsula. My ve- 





| could sustain me at such a sight as this. 
| moment's consideration T turned my horse, spurred him 


jin my memory, is finding myself left behind my com- 


rades,and alone on aside of a hill facing a dragoon 
covered with blood, riding at full speed towards me : 
not 


Mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups in the world, 


Without a 


into a full gallop, quitted my bridle, and held fast by 
the pummel o' my saddle. Onl went towards our 
lines, fully assured, from the clatier of his accoutre- 
ments, of being pursued by the bloody dragoon: we 
came to the rear, bat still be pursued ; and it was quite 
evident to ne that he wos determined to bave my lite, 
theugh his own -hoald pay for it. At length, ina clo-e 
dell, whither my horse had carried me at bis will, he 
stumbled and fell, and my enemy coming chese after 
me, fell over us: the two steeds were speedily on their 
feet, and gallopped off, and T was now sare my hour 
was come. Without daring to look up Limplored quar- 4 
ter most lustily, and augared dreadful things from the 





| prieve was extremely short ; a letter speedily arrived 
| from my uncle, stating that the junior Cornet bad been 
drowned in the passage, and that he had received the 
appointment for me ; my commission arrived from the 
War-Office in a few days alterwards, with directions 
that | should join the regiment immediately. My fa- 
) ther hurried my preparations, and I did my best to keep 
up my spirits; but do what Lwould, a fit of sickness 
procured me a month's celav. Atlength | embarked ; 
but the sensetions with which | entered the boat, was 
drageed up the side of the vessel, and saw the shores 
lessening to my view, and the waves beating around 
me, with the fate of my predecessor even in my recol- 
lection, T will not attempt to describe. In those sensa- 
tions the separation from my friends had no share; in 
my fears for myself all kindly affections were over- 
;Whelmed. Dreadful sea-sickuess, which IT suffered in 
common with my fellow-passengers, di-guised all other 
feelings, and I landed without having attracted the par- 
ticuler attentions of my companions. 

My uncle had just left the general when reached 
the camp. and congratulated me on my good fortune, 
in having arrived at a moment when they were on the 
| point of attacking the enemy, an event which would 
take place on the following merning. He then made a 
thousand enquiries respecting bis friends in England ; 
but imagining from the incoherency of my auswers 
that | was greatly fatigued, he recommended me to 
| seek refreshment in sleep. Sleep, aod eternity at hand ! 
, 1 theew myself on the earth, and endeavoured to per- 
; suade myself that this was one of my dreadful dreams ; 
| but the regular tramp of the sentinel, and the canvas 








silence with which my intreaties were received. At 
last | ventured to look op, and hope revived when [ 
saw the d:agoon extended at his length beside me, 
Gradua ly 1 gathered courage, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, Lbegan to be somewhat less fearful, and, taking 
a full survey of this hardy enemy, 1 discovered that it 
was ny uncle’s old servant, whom Tb have already men- 
tioned before, dead, as be had no doubt had beeo dar- 
ing the whole time of my fight, with a pistol-shot thro’ 
his breast. 

This experiment of a soldicr's life was quile enongh 
for me ; the victorv being ow our side, U feigned sick- 
ness, and was sent to the rear: thon L received intel- 
ligence of the sudden death of my father, threw up my 
commis-ion, and returnedto Eugland, 

The winter after L took possession of my estate, I 
went fo Bath with my mother, who introduced me to 
Julia Foulkner, a lovely girl with an independent for- 
tune of thirty theusand pounds: she was extremely 
amiable and well-informed, and | paid ber as much at- 
tention as my constitu'ional timidity would allow me, 
It was evident that a more intimate connexion be- 
tween us was desired by our respective parents, and I 
little doubt bat in the course of time [ should have 
mustered courage to propose for her, and I doubt as lit- 
tle that I should have been accepted. A confonnded - 
ly tall Irish Colonel, however, with black whiskers, and 
amost ferocious aspect, appeared on the scene, and 
hecame, as wellas mys¢lf, the constant attendant of 
Julia. But what chance had I with a fellow cf his ap- 
pearance, profession, and impudence? His loquacity 
obliged me to sit in their presence as silent as a statue : 


— —-- 


So 
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or if I ventured to make a remark, he was sure to in- 
terrupt ne before I could utter a sentence. U1 -ecur- 
ed her scarf to insure myself the pleasure of covering 
her ivory shoulders, he would take it from me with the 
utmost coolness, and praise my attention to the ladies. 
I had ouce seated her in my cabriolet for a drive, and 
was about to follow her, when the Colonel rode up on 


horseback, and, leaping from his saddle, entreated me | 


if I loved him, to try what I could do to tame his ani- 
mal, which, he said, was so vicious that no borseman- 
ship but mine would have any effect upon him. With- 
out waiting for areply he seized the reins, leaped into 
the carriage, and drove off, begging me, when IT had 
done with the horse, to let my servant take him to the 
stable ; thither indeed he went, as soon as I had re- 


covered from the effects of this astounding piece of as- | 


surance. 

One evening, as we were leaving Julia’s house, the 
Colonel addressed me in a very quiet, and indeed in al- 
most a friendly tone: “ Faith now, my dear fellow,” 
said he, “ this won't do at all ; as only one of us can 


marry this girl, we must not both of us go on loving | 


her at this rate ; so we'll meet to morrow morning on 
Lansdown, and decide which it shall be. Just name 
your friend, and I'l! desire my consin Bob, who always 
aiterds me on these occasions, to call and arrange the 
affair."— All the warmth of my affection for Julia 
thawed at these words; I could live for her, but I 
could not die for her; so I protested that had | known 
his pretensions to the lady [ should never have made 
advances,& should thenceforward think no more of her 
This, he said, was so prodigious!y handsome, that he 
should be happy to become more particularly acquain- 
ted with me ; aud we parted with an engagement that 
f should dine with him the next day, having, he said, 
six elegant sisters whom he was desirous of introducing 
me to. T went, and was most graciously received by 
the whole family, particularly by Miss O'Shane, the 
eldest danghter, ashort thick girl, with flaxen hair 
(now, like Lord Byron, “I hate a dumpy woman,’ 
and flaxen hair is my abomination,) white eheeks and 
no eyebrows Next this lady | was seated at cinner 
in the evening we went to the rooms, and with this la- 
dy it was inv fate to dance. The next morning the 
Colonel called on me, and took me with him to en- 
vuire after the ladies : they were about to go on a 
shopping expedition, and Miss O'Shane was handed 
overto my protection. In short, by the extremely 
clever conduct of Mrs. O'Shane, Colonel O'Shane, and 
Miss O’Shane, the fashionable circles of the fashiona- 
ble city of Bath speedily resounded with the intended 
marriage of this accompiished young lady and Mr. Tyr- 
re! Tremlington. 

Things had gone on in this way fora few weehs, 


when one morning meeting the Colonel in the Cres- | 


cent, he took me by the arm, and turning into the 
gravel walk, “ Faith, Tremlington,” said be, “ really 
now I dont think you use me well in this affair with 
my sister: here's all the world acquainted with your 
attachment to Marthe (Lalways detested the name of 
Martha) except her own brother, and your particular 
friend. Now if this concealment arose from any doubt 
of my consent, my dear fellow, put that out of your 
head, for 1 do not know the man with whom I would 
sooner trust the girl's happiness than yourself Upon 
my soul, now, I'm in earnest ; and she is, | must say, 
the best creature in the world—just suited to you—full 
of soul and sentiment (a woman of soul and sentiment 
was always my abhorrence.) Just now, to be sure, a 
shade of melancholy hangs about her in conse- 
quence of Sir Thomas Litson’s conduct—perhaps 
you have not heard of it—faith he was a great scoun- 
drel. It was at Brighton last summer: he had been 
paying her attentions at all times and every where— as 

ind and affectionate as your own. my dear fellow— 
and every body said the day was fixed, as they do now 
respecting you, you know. He had made, too, con- 
siderable advances in her affections—no. so far as you 
have, however, that 1 must acknowledge Well, I 
spoke to him one morning, just as f am now speaking 
to you, and be had the impudence to tel! me that he 
had nothing to do with the talk of the town, and that 

e had no intention of encumbering himself with a 
wife. You may guessthe rest, my good fellow: we 
met the nest morning on the dows, and [settled his 
business.completely. Lnever niade a cleaner shot in 
my life—the surgeon told me atterwards that it went 
{Qrough the ceutre of the pericardium. It struck first 


} 
' 
with a violence that sent its echoes along the vaulted | 


just here,” said the Colonel, tapping the fourth button 
cf the left lappel of my coat, and the blow, gentle as it 
was, would have prostrated me, had it not been for the 
| supporting arm of the Colonel. “ But come, I see you 
are agitated,” continued he, “ and the sooner we get 
over the declaratlon—the premier pas, you know—the 
sooner your happiness will begin.” 


I stopped a moment—I thought that [also could tell 
him that I was not prepared to encumber myself with 
a wife: fora moment I considered whether it would 
not be better to be shot at once than to be married t 
Miss O'Shane ; but the thought of the pistol bullet 
through the centre of the pericardium came across my 
| mind with all its dreadful cireumstantialicy, and FE sul 
fered myselfto be led to the Colonel's house, where 
we found the young lady, solitary and melancholy 
Here the Colonel soon settled the business: he assured 
his sister of my unalterable attachment, entreated her 
| by a sister’s love to have compassion on the feelings of 
| his friend ; and when the girl hid her face in one hand, 
,and held out the other, he placed the latter in mine 
with a tremendous squeeze, and deciared it 10 be the 
happiest day of his life. He then led me aside, and 
intreated me not to hurry the wedding day too quickly ; 
he hoped I could wait three weeks ;—well if I could 
not, if my ardour was so great, he must insist, for his 
sister's sake, that it should not take place for a fort- 
night. He theo turned to his sister, and begged her, as 
she valued niy happiness, she would not delay beyond 
the period be had named. What could Miss OShane 
reply to this aff-etionate adjuration ? She turned up 
her eves most pithetically, and vowed she valued my 
happiness too highly to permit her to refuse me any 
thing. 





Thus I went home an engaged mar, and announced 
my fate, with tears and trembling, to my mother ; the 
good lady scolded —for she could scold, and [ had not 
outgrown the terrors of her voice ; but arguments and 
anger were both thrown away upon me—the dreaded 
bullet through the pericardium rendered me deaf to the 
one, and careless of the other. My wedding morning 
arrived with a speed fearfully accelerated by my sensa- 
tions of dread at its approach. Oh! that wretched 
morning ! to complete its catalogne of miseries, it had 
been fixed on for the unien of the Colonel with my 
Jutia. 


but of the occurrences or conversation, either then or 
during the ceremony, Lhave no recollection ; a sensa- 
| tion of utter despair overwhelmed me, and ft have an 
indistinet remembrance of a vague desire to escape 
when the great door of the abbey-church was closed 


aisles, and seemed to thunder in my ears the sentence 
of misery to which I was doomed. 


| Sinee my marriage I have constantly resided at my 


| it by an attack upon my person. 


| mansion house, and find myself the universal object of 
injury and contempt. My game is destroyed—bat I 
dare not prosecute the offenders, lest I should s). fer for 
Tam perpetually pes 
tered with anonymous letters, threatening me with vio- 
tence if Ld» not adopt the courses pointed out by the 
writers. Lam in the commission of the peace—but do 
not dare to act, lest the culprits I might be instrumenta! 
in punishing should afterwards find means of vengeance 
In fact, T lead a useless miserable life, governed by my 
wife, robbed by her relatives, and laughed at by my 
servants : and if some kind friend would but procure 
against me a writ de lunatico inquirendo, V should not 
ouly take it as an act of kindness, but would most 
readily give evideuce of my own insanity. 





STORY OF TWO HiGHLANDERS. 





There is perbaps no quality of the miad in which man 
kind differ more than in a prompt readiness either to 
act or answer to the point,in the most imminent and 
sudden dangers and difficulties ; of which the following 
1s a most pleasant instance. 

On the banks of the Albany River, which falls into 
Hudson's Bay, there is, amongst others, a small colony 
settled, which is made up of emigrants from the | igh- 
lands of Scotland. Though the soil of the vallies con 
tiguous to the river is exceedingly fertile. yet the winte: 
heing so long and severe, these people do not labour tox 
excessively in agricnlture, but depend for the most par 


upon their hunting and fishing for their subsistance ; 





there beiug commonly abundauce of game aud fish. 


A large company was assembled at breakfast, | 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Two young kinsman, bo:h Macdonald, went one day 
into these boundless woods t» huut, each of them armed 
witha well charged gun in his hand, and a skene dhu, 
or Highland airk by his side. They shaped their course 
towards a small stream, which descends fiom the moun- 
tains to the N. W. of the river; on the banks of which 
they huew there were still a few wild swine remaining ; 
and of all other creatures they wished most to meet 
with one of them ; little doubting but that they would 
overcome even a pair of them, if chance would direct 
them to their lurking places, though they were report- 
ed to be so remarkabie both for their strength and fe- 
rocity. Toey were not at all suecessful, baving neg- 
lected the common game in searching for these ani- 
wals ; and a little before sunset they returned home- 
ward, witaout having shot any thing save one wild tar- 
key. Bat when they teast expected it, to their infinite 
joy they discovered adeep pit or cavern, which con- 
tntned a large litter of fine half grown pigs,and none of 
the old ones with them. ‘This was a prize indeed ; so 
without losing a moment, Donald said to the other, 
** Mack, you pe the littlest man, turn you in and dirk 
te little sows, and Pll be keeping vatch at te door.’ 
Mack comphed without he-itation—gave his gun to Do- 
nald—unsheathed his skene dhu, aud crept iuto the cave 
head toremust ; but afier he was all out of sight, save 
the brogues, he stopped short, and called back, “But 
Lord, Touald, be sourto keep out te old wans.” “Ton't 
you pe fearing tat, man,’ said Donald. 


The cave was deep, bot there was abundance of room 
wi the further end, where Mack with his sbarp skene 
dhu, now commenced the wok of ceath. He was 
scarcely well begun, when Donald perceived a mon- 
strous Wild boar advancing upon him, roaring and grind- 
mg histusks, while the fire of rage zleamed from his 
eyes. Donald said not a word for tear of alarming bis 
triend ; besides, the savage was hard upon him ere he 
was aware, he scarcely had time for any thing, so set- 
ling himseli firm, and cocking bis gun, he took aim, but 
that the shot might prove the more certain death, he 
suffered the boar to come within a few paces of him 
before he ventured to fire: he at last drew the fatal 
rigger, expecting to bluw out his eyes, brains and all. 
Merciful heaven ! the gun missed fire, or flashed in the 
pan, Lam not sure which. There was no time to lose 
—Donald dashed his piece in the animal's face, turned 
his back, and fled with precipitation. The boar pursu- 
ed him only a short space, for having heard the eries 
ot bis suffering young ones as he passed the mouth of 
the deu, he hastened back to their rescue. 


Most men would have given up all for lost; it was 
not so with Donald ; Mack’s life was at stake. As svon 
as he observed the monster return from pursuing him, 
Donald faced about, and pursued bim in his turn ; but 
having betore this from the horror of being torn to pie- 
ces, run rather tou far without looking back, the boar 
had by that overs'git gut considerably ahead of him ; 
Donald strained every nerve ; uttered some piercing 
cries, and even for ail his haste did not forget to im- 
plore assistance from Heaven. His prayer was short, 
but pithy—“ O Lord! puir Mack! puir Mack!” said 
Donald, in a loud voice, while the tears gushed from bis 
eyes. In spite of al! his efforts, the enraged animal 
reached the mouth of the den before him, and entered ! 
It was, however, too narrow for bim to walk in on all 
four; he was obligedto drag himself in, as Mack had 
done before ; and of course, bis hind feet lost their bold 
of the ground. At this important crisis Donald over- 
took Lim—ltaid hold of bis large, long tail—wrapped it 
around both his hands—set his feet to the bauk, and 
be.d back in the utmost desperation. 


Mack who was all unconcious of what was going on 
above ground, wondered what way be came to be in 
volved in utter darness ina moment. He waited a lit- 
tle while, thinking that Donald was only playing a trick 
upon him, but the most profound obscurity still continu- 
ing, he at length bawled out, * Torvald, man, Tonald,- 
phat is that'll ay pe stopping te light 7” Donald was too 
much engaged, and too breathless, to think of making 
any reply to Mack’s impertinant _question, the latter 
waving waited in vain for a considerable time for an 
nswer, repeated it in a bolder ery. Donald's famous 
aconic answer, which perbaps never was. or never will 
e equalled, has often been beard of—“Tonald, man, 
Conald—f say phat is that ll pe ay stopping te light ?” 
wllowed Mack—* Should te tail preak, you'll fin tat,’ 
said Donald. 
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THE JAIL. by Prony, oa taken ave, it _ a ae a ns 
. . : unc incess as to how fur she felt inclined to 

No one thinks ofa Juil, in the general acceptation a | or tar eae designs in the Court of Naples. 
the term, without associating with it all the horrors of a | «. Scripture says.” was her reply, “ that when a wo- 
wizdow, and those cheerless| man is married, she belongs to the country of her 
husband.” “ But the policy of the state !” exciaimed 
Maria Theresa. ‘Is that above religion ?” cried the 

A naturally aimable young lady, who became ook, princess. ‘This unexpected answer of the Archduchess 
was so totally opposite to the views of the Empress, 
that she was for a considerable time undecided wheth- 
}ershe would allow her daughter to depart, till, worn | 
| out by perplexities, she at last consented, but bade the 
But her poverty, her falle Archduchess, previous to setting off for this much de- 
to go down to the 


narrow cell, a grated 
hours which are pregnant with melancholy. 


dupe of a designing lover, aseries of misfortunes, was 





reduced to the mortifying dilemma of desending from 
the opulence ofa wealthy father’s house, to the menial 
drudgery of common servant. A . set 
en condition, and the accumulation of those endles | sired country of her new hushand, 


woes which are the result of seduction, coule not | 


heaven a fervent prayer for the departed souls of these 
screen her from the malicious persecution of her su,e- 


she was about to leave. Only a few days before that, 
riou3 


‘ <a: : : _[seph IL’s second wife, who had died of the small pox 
The mere loss of some trifling article, induced her 


The Archduchess Josepha obeyed her imperial mother’s 
hard-hearted mistress to throw ber into prison for a sup-{ commands, took leave of all her friends aud relations, 
posed theft, and, when she saw her delicate frame ex- | a5 if Conscious of the result, caught the same nga 

sed to the cold damps of a wretched abode, still tur- and ina few davs died !—Secre! Memoirs of the Roya 
bial I ; | Family of France 


mented ber almost senseless victim with continual 








Exrract.—The female mind is natarally credulous, 
If, in ber 


threats greater vengeance, if she continued to deny the 
crime of which she was accused. affectionate, aid in its attachment, ardent. 

Two month: passed away, and the poor forgotten | peculiar situation, her assiduvities must in any degree 
Mary, who once delighted fondest pareuts—who gave } be culpable, let us remember that this is but a frail ves- 
lite to every circle, and who administered to the wants | sel of refived clay. When the awful record of her er- 
of the needy, became a perfect maniac. An unfit sub- | rors is er rolled, may that sigh which was breathed for 
ject for the deliberation of a court, she was suffered to | the misery of a fellow mortal waft away the scroll, and 
remain in the same desolate apartment, the very pre- | the tears which flowed for the calamities of others, float 
ture of wild despair 
forgotten. 
she had persecuted—tut neglected the subject of ler 


The story of ber crime had been | the memorial down the stream of oblivion! On the er- 


The mistress alone remmebered the moi | rors of women let us look with the aliowance and hu- 
| 


Enchanted woman! Thou balm of 


Soother of sorrow ! 


manity of men. 
Solace of the soul! How 
prompted her unfeeling heart with the wickedness of dost thou lessen the load of human misery, and lead 
of her conduct—tor she never belved Mary was guilty | the wretched into the valley of delight ! Without thee, 


malice, and only thought of her when concience | life! 


of the crime : but she had gratified a revenge for some | bow heavily would man drag through a dreary world! 

trivial mistake, which was construed into a contempt | Bet if the white hind of a facinating female be twined 

of her character | around his arm, how joyous, how lightly deth he trip 
Mary died—and in prison too, and she was borne to along the path ! 

the grave without a friend to pay the last tribuie of a 

tear. 


That warm and tender friend, who in the most try- 


Justice has an abidiog place: virtue never goes | ing situations, retains her fonduess, and in every change 


unrewarded inthe world beyond the skies. Misfortune | of fortane preserves unabated love, ought to be em- 
followed the family of Mary's persecutor, in quick suc- | braced as the best benison of Heavern—the completion 
cession. Her busband died ina fit of apoplesy: ber of earthly |appiness. Let aman draw such a prize in 
only child was drowned ina well, and the creditors | the lottery ot life, and glide down the stream of ex:st- 
stript the splendid dwelling of the proud mistress. 
was driven, in turn, to the servile toil ofa neighboring | ofthe summer iriend, nor the frowns of an adverse 
kitchen, and in these sad momeats of reflection, which | fortune, should produce a pang, nor excite a murmur 
bring the misdeeds of a past life into bold relief befure 

the eyes, she mourned in the bitterest grief for the sad THE PARTI-COLOURED SHIELD. 

exit of Mary. It was too late ; there was no retrieving In the days of knight-errantry and paganism, 
what had passed—yet her heart never melted for the | ON Of the old British princes set up a statue to 
cruelty which she had measured to a defeucless |" Goddess of Victory, in a point where four 
orphan, till she was plunged into the same prison where | roads cape together. In her right hand she held 
Mary bad breathed her last. a spear, and rested her left upon a shield ; the 

















of si/ver, on the former was inscribed in the old 
Wesos.* ANZDOVS. | British language, To the Goddess ever favoura- 
ee . | ble, and on the other, For four victories obtain- 
‘ala! Effects of Maternal Ambition —Moria Theresa \ tained successively over the Picts and other in- 
believed that her daugh'er's beauty would have proved | habitants of the northern island 
more powerful over France than her own armies I * d di he : : 
Like Catharine Il. her euvied contemporary, she con- ‘Seppe cacy Gist tee knights —— 
sulted no ties of nature in the disposal of ker children. | pletely armed, the one in black the other in 
When they grew un, they became the mere instru- | white, arrived from opposite parts of the country 
ments of her ambition. The fete of one of them will | to this statue, just about the same time ; and as 
show how their mother’s worldliness was rewarded | (_ : her of w had a eollins aaa F 
A leading obj-ct of vlaria Theresa’s policy was the at- BONNET GS Cheas Net oe & before, they stopped 
tainment of iwiluence over lialy; for this purpose she | tread the inscription, and observe the excel- 
on ery ove of the Archauchesses to the imbecile | lence of the workmanship. After contempla- 
: uke of Parma. Her second mancuvre wasto con-| ting on it for some time, “ This golden shield,” 
rive that Chirles HI should seek the Archduchess : j . a T= » .* 
says the black knight, “ Golden Shield!” cried 
the white knight, (who was stsictly observing 





Josepha for his younger son, the King of Naples 
When every thing Led buen settled, aud the ceremony, 





i tombs, and, in the vaults of her ancestors, offer up to | 


a Princess had been buried in the vaulis—I think Jo- | 


She , ence with such a partner; neither the cold averted eye | 


| outside of this shield was of gold and the inside | 


the opposite side) “why, if f have my eyes, it is 
silver.” ‘ I know nothing of your eyes,” fre- 
| plied the black knight, “ but ir I ever saw a 
' golden shield in my life this is one.” “ Yes,” 
‘returned the white knight, smiling, “ indeed, 
\that they should expose a shield of gold in so 
| public a place as this; for my part, [ wonder 
‘even a silver one isnot too strong a temptation 
for the devotion of some people that pass this 


|way; and it appears by the date that this has 


been here above three years” The black 
knight could not bear the smile with which this 
was delivered, grew so warm in the dispute, that 
it soon ended ina challenge; they both there- 
fore turned their horses, and rode back so far as 
to have sufficient space for their career, then 
their spears in their rests, and flew at each other 
with the greatest fury and impetuosity. Their 
| shock was so rude, and the blow on each side so 
effectual, that they both fell to the ground, much 
wounded and bruised, and lay there for some 
‘time as in a trance A good druid, who was 
travelling that way, found them in this condition. 
The druids were the physicians of those times 
as well as the priests. He had a sovereign bal- 
sam about him he had composed himself, for he 
was very skilful in all the plants that grew in the 
field or in the forest; he staunched their blood, 
applied his balsam to their wounds and brought 
them as it were from death to life again. As 
' soon as they were sufficiently recovered, he be- 
| gan to enquire into the occasion of their quar- 
rel; “ Why this man,” cried the black knight, 
‘will have it, that that shield yonder is silver.” 
| And he will have it,” replied the white knight, 
| that itis gold,” and then told him all the par- 
'ticulars of the affair. “Ah!” said the druid, 
with a sigh, “ you are both of you my brethren 
jin the right, and both of you in the wrong ; had 
either you given himself time to look upon the 
| opposite side of the shield, as well as that which 
| first presented itself to his view, all this passion 
\and bloodshed might have been avoided; how- 
lever, there is a very good Jesson to be learned 
| trom evils that have befallen you on this occa- 
sion. Permit me, therefore to intreat you by 
‘all our gods, and by this goddess of victory in 
‘particular, never to enter into any dispate for the 
| future till you have fairly considered both sides 
of the question.—[ Percival. 











| Singular attachment.—The following anecdote of the 
a'tachment of athrash to acuckoo is too extraordina- 
ry fo pass unnoticed. About a month since,a young 
j cuckoo was taken from the nest of a hedge sparrow, 
‘anda few days after a thrush, scarce fledged, put into 
the same cage. The latter could feed itself, but the 
cuckoo, its companion, was obliged to be fed with a 
quill: ina short time, however, the thrash took upon 
| itself the task of feeding its fellow prisoner, and con- 
| tinues so to do, with the utmost care; bestowing on 
the cuckoo, which is nearly twice as large as its foster 
;pareni, every possible attention, and manifesting the 
| createst anxiety to satisfy its continual cravings for 
lfood. The birds are in the possession of Gideon Man- 
j tell, E-q. of Castle-place, ia this town ; the correctness 
jof this statement is therefore unquestionable —Lewis 
_ 





Capital Reply.—Wt was at Admiral Walsingham’s ta- 
hle that Dr. Johrson made that excellent reply to a 
pert coxcomb, who absolutely baited him during din- 
ner time :—* Pray, now,” said he to the Doctor, ‘* what 
would you give, ogd gentleman, to be as young and as 
~prightly as 1 am?”—“ Why, Sir, I think,” replied 
obnson, * I would almgs*"~ -- ° 
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or if I ventured to make a remark, he was sure to in- 
terrupt ne before | could utter a sentence. U1 .ecur- 
ed her scarf to insure myself the pleasure of covering 
her ivory shoulders, he would take it from me with the 
utmost coolness, and praise my attention to the ladies. 
J had once seated her in my cabriolet for a drive, and 
was about to follow her, when the Colonel rode up on 
horseback, and, leaping from his saddle, entreated me 
if | loved him, to try what [I could do to tame his ani- 
mal, which, he said, was so vicious that no borseman- 
ship but mine would have any effect upon him. With- 
out waiting for areply he seized the reins, leaped into 
the carriage, and drove off, begging me, when IT had 
done with the borse, to let my servant take himto the 
stable ; thither indeed he went, as soou as [had re- 


covered from the effects of this astounding piece of as- | 


surance. 

One evening, as we were leaving Julia's house, the 
Colonel addressed me in a very quiet, and indeed in al- 
inost a friendly tone: “ Faith now, my dear fellow,” 
said he, “ this won't do at all ; as only one of us can 


marry this girl, we must not both of us go on loving | 


her at this rate ; so we'll meet to morrow morning ou 
Lansdown, and decide which it shall be. Just name 
your friend, and U1 desire my consin Bob, whe always 
aiternds me on these occasions, to call and arrange the 
affair."— All the warmth of my affection for Julia 
thawed at these words; I could live tor her, but I 
could not die for her; so I protested that had | known 
his pretensions to the lady [ should never have made 
advances,& should thenceforward think no more of her 
This, he said, was so prodigious'y handsome, that he 
should be happy to become more particularly acquain- 
ted with me ; aud we parted with aun engagement that 
f should dine with him the next day, having, he said, 
six elegant sisters whom he was desirous of introducing 
me to. I went, and was most graciously received by 
the whole family, particularly by Miss O’Shane, the 
eldest danghter, ashort thick girl, with flaxen hair 
(now, like Lord Byron, “1 hate a dumpy woman,’ 
and flaxen hair is my abomination,) white cheeks and 
no eyebrows Next this lady | was seated at vinner 
in the evening we went to the rooms, and with this la- 
dy it was inv fate to dance. The next morning the 
Colonel called on me, and took me with him to en- 
vuire after the ladies : they were about to go on a 
shopping expedition, and Miss O'Shane was handed 
overto my protection. In short, by the extremely 
clever conduct of Mrs. O'Shane, Colonel O'Shane, and 
Miss O’Shane, the fashionable circles of the fashiona- 
ble city of Bath speedily resounded with the intended 
marriage of this accomplished young lady and Mr. ‘Vyr- 
rel Tremlington. 

Things had gone on in this way fora few weeks, 
when one morning meeting the Colonel in’ the Cres- 
cent, he took me by the arm, and turning into. the 
gravel walk, “ Faith, Tremlington,” said he, “ really 
now Edont think you use me well in this affair with 
my sister: here's al! the world acquainted with your 
attachment to Marthe (Lalways detested the name of 
Martha) except her own brother, and your particular 
friend. Now if this concealment arose from any doubt 
of my consent, my dear fellow, put that out of your 
head, for | do not kvow the man with whom L would 
sooner trust the girl's happiness than yourself. Upon 
my soul, now, I'm in earnest ; and she is, | must say, 
the best creature in the world—just suited to you—full 
of soul and sentiment (a woman of soul and sentiment 
was always my abhorrence.) Just now, to be sure, a 
shade of melancholy hangs about her in conse- 
quence of Sir Thomas Litson’s conduct—perhaps 
youhave not heard of it—faith he was a great scoun- 
drel. It was at Brighton last summer: he had been 
paying her attentions at all times and every where— as 

ind and affectionate as your own. my dear fellow— 
and every body said the day was fixed, as they do now 
respecting you, you know. He had made, too, con- 
siderable advances in her affections—-no, so far as you 
have, however, that 1 must acknowledge Well, I 
spoke to him one morning, just as f am now speaking 
to you, and be bad the impudence to tel! me that he 
had uothing to do with the talk of the town, and that 
he had no intention of encumbering himself with a 
wife. You may guess the rest, my good fellow: we 
met the nest morning on the dow..s, and I settled his 
business.completely. Lnever niede a cleaner shot in 
my life—the surgeon told me atterwards that it went 
{Qrough the ceutre of the pericardium. It struck first 


just here,” said the Colonel, tapping the fourth button 
«f the left lappel of my coat, and the blow, gentle as it 
was, would have prostrated me, had it not been for the 
supporting arm of the Colonel. “ But come, I see you 
are agitated,” continued he, “ and the sooner we get 
over the declaratlon—the premier pas, you know—the 
sooner your happiness will begin.” 


I stopped a moment—I thought that [also could tell 
him that [ was uot prepared to encumber myself with 
a wife: fora moment I considered whether it would 
not be better to be shot at once than to be married t 
Miss O'Shane; but the thought of the pistol bullet 
through the centre of the pericardium came across my 

| mind with all its dreadful circumstantiali.y, and FP sul 
fered myselfto be led to the Colonel's house, where 
we tound the young lady, solitary and melancholy 
Here the Colonel soon settled the business: he assured 
his sister of my unalterable attachment, entreated her 
| hy a sister's love to have compassion on the feelings of 
| his friend ; and when the girl hid her face in one hand, 
and held out the other, he placed the latter in mine 
with a tremendous squeeze, and declared it 10 he the 
| happiest day of his life. He then led me aside, and 
intreated me not to burry the wedding day too quickly ; 
he hoped I could wait three weeks ;—well if I could 
not, if my ardour was so great, he must insist, for his 
sister's sake, that it should not take place for a fort- 
night. He thea turned to his sister, and begged her, as 
she valued ny happiness, she would not delay beyond 
the period be had named. What could Miss O'Shane 
reply to this aff-etionate adjuration ? She turned up 
her eves most pithetically, and vowed she valued my 
happiness too highly to permit her to refuse me any 
thing. 


Thus I went home an engaged mar, and announced 





my fate, with tears and trembling, to my mother, the 
good lady scolded —for she could scold, and I had not 
outgrown the terrors of her voice ; but arguments and 


| anger were both thrown away upon me—the dreaded 


bullet through the pericardium rendered me deaf to the 
one, and careless of the other. My wedding morning 
arrived with a speed fearfully accelerated by my sensa- 
tions of dread at its approach. Oh! that wretched 
morning ! to complete its catalogue of miseries, it had 
been fixed on for the union of the Colonel with my 
Juiia. A large company was assembled at breakfast, 
but of the occurrences or conversation, either then or 
during the ceremony, Lbave no recollection ; a sensa- 


| tion of utter despair overwhelmed me, and f have an 


indistinct remembrance of a vague desire to escape 
wheu the great door of the abbey-church was closed 


with a violence that sent its echoes along the vaulted | 


aisles 
of misery to which I was doomed. 


Since my marriage I have constantly resided at my. 
mansion house, and find myself the universal object ot 
injury and contempt. My game is destroyed—dat I 
dare not prosecute the offenders, lest I should s» fer for 
it by an attack upon my person. Tam perpetually pes 
tered with anonymous letters, threatening me with vio- 
tence if Ld» not adopt the courses pointed out by the 
writers, fam in the commission of the peace—but do 
not dare to act, lest the culprits I might be instrumenia! 
in punishing should afterwards find means of vengeance 
In fact, T lead a useless miserable life, governed by my 
wife, robbed by her relatives, and laughed at by my 
servants : and if some kind friend would but procure 
against me a writ de /unatico inquirendo, V should not 
ouly take it| as an act of kindness, but would most 
readily give evidence of my own insanity. 








STORY OF TWO HiIGHLANDERS. 


There is perbaps a0 quality of the mind in which man 
kind differ more than in a prompt readiness either to 
act or answer to the point,in the most imminent and 
sudden dangers and difficulties ; of which the following 
is a most pleasant instance. 

On the banks of the Albany River, which falls inte 
Hudson’s Bay, there is, amongst others, a small colony 
settled, which is made up of emigrants from the | igh- 
lands of Scotland. Though the soil ot the vallies con 
tiguous to the river is exceedingly fertile. yet the winte: 
heing so long and severe, these people do not labour to: 
excessively in agricnlture, but depend for the most par. 





upon their hunting and fishing for their subsistance ; 
there beiug commonly abundance of game aud fish. 








Two young kinsman, bo:h Macdonald, went one day 
into these boundless woods t huut, each of them armed 
witha well charged gun in his hand, and a skene dhu, 
or Highland airk by his side. They shaped their course 
towards a small stream, which descends fiom the muun- 
tains to the N. W. of the river; on the banks of which 
they huew there were still a few wild swine remaining ; 
and of all other creatures they wished most to meet 
with one of them ; little doubting but that they would 
overcome even a pair of them, if chance would direct 
them to their lurking places, though they were report- 
ed to be so remarkabie both for their strength and fe- 
rocity. Toey were sot at all suecessful, baving neg- 
lected the common game in searching for these ani- 
mals; anda little before sunset they returned home- 
ward, witaout having shot any thing save one wild tar- 
key. Bat when they teast expected it, to their infinite 
j-y they discovered a deep pil or cavern, which con- 
tnined a large litter of fine half grown pigs,and none of 
the old ones with them. ‘This was a prize indeed ; so 
without losing a moment, Donald to the other, 
“ Mack, you pe the littlest man, turn you in and dirk 
te little sows. and Pll be keeping vatch at te door.’ 
Mack complied w itheut he-itatiun—gave his gun to Do- 
uald—uasheathed his skene dhu, aud erept iuto the cave 
head foremost ; but after he was all out of sight, save 
the brogues, he stopped short, and catled back, “But 
Lord, Touald, be sourto keep out te old waus.” “Ton't 
you pe fearing tat, man,’ said Donald. 


The cave was deep, bot there was abundance of room 
i the further end, where Mack with his sbarp skene 
dhu, now commenced the wok of ceath. He was 
scarcely well begun, when Donald perceived a mon- 
strous wild boar advancing upon him, roaring and grind- 
mg histusks, while the fire of rage zleamed from his 
ryes. Donald said not a word for fear of alarming his 
triend ; besides, the savage was hard upon him ere he 
was aware, he scarcely had time for any thing, so set- 
ting himseli firm, and cocking bis gun, he took aim, but 
that the shot might prove the more certain death, he 
suffered the boar to come within a few paces of him 
before he ventured to fire: he at last drew the fatal 
rigger, expecting to bluw out his eyes, brains and all. 
Merciful heaven ! the gun missed fire, or flashed in the 
pan, Lam not sure which. There was no time to lose 
—Donald dashed his piece in the animal's face, turned 
his back, and fled with precipitation. The boar pursu- 
ed him only a short space, for having heard the cries 
ot bis suffering young ones as he passed the mouth of 
the deu, he hastened back to their rescue. 


Most men would have given up all for lost; it was 
not so with Donald ; Mack’s life was at stake. As soon 


said 


, and seemed to thunder in my ears the sentence | as he observed the monster return from pursuing him, 


Donald faced about, and pursued bim in his turn ; but 
having betore this from the horror of being torn to pie- 
ces, run rather tou far without looking back, the bear 
had by that overs'ght gut considerably ahead of him ; 
Donald strained every nerve ; uttered some piercing 
cries, and even for all his haste did not forget to im- 
plore assistance from Heaven. His prayer was short, 
but pithy—* O Lord! puir Mack! puir Mack!” said 
Donald, in a loud voice, while the tears gushed from bis 
eyes. In spite of al! his efforts, the enraged animal 
reached the mvuth of the den before him, and entered ! 
It was, however, too narrow for bim to walk in on all 
four; he was obliged to drag himself in, as Mack had 
done before ; and of course, bis hind feet lost their hold 
of the ground. At this important crisis Donald over- 
took Lim—ltaid hold of ais large, long tail—wrapped it 
around both his hands—set his feet to the bauk, and 
he.d back in the utmost desperation. 


Mack who was all unconcious of what was going on 
above ground, wondered what way be came to be in 
volved in utter darness ina moment. He waited a lit- 
tle while, thinking that Donald was only playing a trick 
upon bim, but the most profound obscurity still continu- 
ing, he at length bawled out, “ Tonvald, man, Tonald,- 
phat is that'll ay pe stopping te light 7” Donald was too 
much engaged, and too breathless, to think of maxing 
any reply to Mack’s impertinant _question, the latter 
iaving waited in vain for a considerable time for an 
cnswer, repeated it in a bolder ery. Donald's famous 
aconic answer, “bich perbkaps never was. or never will 
e equalled, bas often been beard of—“Tonald, man, 
Conald—f say phat is that pe ay stopping te light ?” 
vellowed Mack—* Should te tail preak, you'll fin’ tat,” 
said Donald. 
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THE JAIL. 

No one thinks ofa Jail, in the general acceptation of | 
the term, without associating with it all the horrors of a | 
narrow cell, a grated window, and those cheerless 
hours which are pregnant with melancholy. 

A naturally aimable young lady, who became the | 
dupe of a designing lover, a series of misfortunes, was 
reduced to the mortifying dilemma of desending from 
the opulence ofa wealthy father’s house, to the menial 
drudgery of common servaut. But her poverty, her fall- 
en condition, and the accumulation of those endles | 


woes which are the result of seduction, coule not | 
screen her from the malicious persecution of her su,.e- | 
rious 


The mere loss of some trifling article, induced her 





| 
} 


| 


hard-hearted mistress to throw ber into prison for a sup- 


. c } i H . “pine 
posed theft, and, when she saw her delicate frame ex- as if conscious of the result, caught 


posed to the cold damps of a wretched abode, still tor-) 
mented ber almost senseless victim with continual 
threats greater vengeance, if she continued to deny the 
crime of which she was accused. 





Two month: passed away, and the poor forgotteu 


by proxy, had taken place, it was thought proper to 


| sound the Princess as to how far she felt inclined to silver.” 
the Court of Naples. | 


aid her mother’s designs in 
* Scripture says.” was her reply, “ that when a wo- 
mau is married, she belongs to the country of ber 
husband.” “ But the policy of the state !” exclaimed 
Maria Theresa. ‘Is that above religion ?” cried the 


princess. ‘This unexpected answer of the Archduchess | 


was so totally opposite to the views of the Empress, 
that she was for a considerable time undecided wheth- 
er she would allow her daughter to depart, till, worn 


| out by perplexities, she at last consented, but bade the 


Archduchess, previous to setting off for this much de- 
sired country of her new husband, to go down to the 
tombs, and, inthe vaults of her ancestors, offer up to 
heaven a fervent prayer for the departed souls of these 
she was aboatto leave Only a few days before that, 
a Princess had been buried in the vaults—I think Jo- 
seph IL’s second wife, who had died of the small pox 
The Archduchess Josepha obeyed her imperial mother's 
commands, tock leave of all her friends aud relations, 
the same disease, 
and in a few davs died !—Secre! Memoirs of the Royal 
Family of France 





Exrract.—The female mind is naturally eredulous, 


affectionate, ard in its attachment, ardent. fin her 


— 


| the opposite side) “ why, if I have my eyes, it is 
“ | know nothing of your eyes,” [re- 
|plied the black knight, “ but it I ever saw a 
‘golden shield in my life thisis one.” “ Yes,” 
|returned the white knight, smiling, “ indeed, 
that they should expose a shield of gold in so 
| public a place as this ; for my part, [ wonder 
'even a silver one isnot too strong a temptation 
‘for the devotion of some people that pass this 
|way; and it appears by the date that this has 
been here above three years” The black 
| knight could not bear the smile with which this 
/was delivered, grew so warm in the dispute, that 
|it soon ended ina challenge; they both there- 
_ fore turned their horses, and rode back so far as 
to have sufficient space for their career, then 
their spears in their rests, and flew at each other 
with the greatest fury and impetuosity. Their 
shock was so rude, and the blow on each side so 
| eectual, that they both fell to the ground, much 
wounded and bruised, and lay there for some 
|time as in a trance’ A good druid, who was 


peculiar situation, her assidvities must in any degree travelling that way, found them in this condition. 


Mary, who once delighted fondest pareuts—who gave ) be culpable, let us remember that this is but a frail ves- 
life to every circle, and who administered to the wants | sel of refived clay. When the awful record of her er- 
of the needy, became a perfect maniac. An unfit sub-| rors is er rolled, may that sigh which was breathed for 


ject for the deliberation of a court, she was suffered to |} the misery of a fellow mortal waft away the scroll, and 


remain in the samme desolate apartment, the very pic- 
ture of wild despair 
forgoiten. The mistress alone remmebered the mou! 
she had persecuted—tut neglected the subject of her 
malice, and only 


thought of her when 


prompted her unfeeling heart with the wickedness of 


of her conduct—tor she never belved Mary was guilty 
of the erime : but she had gratifie 1 a revenge for some 
trivial mistake, which was construed ito a contempt 
of her character. 


Mary died—and in prison too, and she was borne to | 


the grave without a friend to pay the last tribuie of a 
tear. Justice has an abiding place: virtue never goes 
unrewarded inthe world beyond the skies. 
followed the family of Mary's persecutor, in quick suc- 
cession. Her busband died ina fit of apoplesy: 
only child was drowned ina well, and the creditors 
stript the splendid dwelling of the proud mistress. She 


kitchen, and in these sad momeats of reflection, which 


bring the misdeeds of a past life into bold relief befure 


the eyes, she mourned in the bitterest grief for the sad 
exit of Mary. It was too late ; there was no retrieving 
what had passed—yet her heart never melted for the 
cruelty which she had measured to a defeucless 
orphan, till she was plunged into the same prison where 
Mary bad breathed ber last. 

















ne ATE ee 1 RK «he 
pe it aa ous. 

Fata! Effects of Malernal Ambition.—Maria Theresa 
believed that her daugh'er's beauty would have proved 
more powerful over France than her own armies 
Like Catharine Il. her euvied contemporary, she con- 
sulted no ties of nature in the disposal of ker children. 
When they grew up, they became the mere instru- 
ments of herambition. The fete of one of them will 
show how their mother’s worldliness was rewarded 
A leading obj-ct of vlaria Theresa’s policy was the at- 
tainment of influence over Laly; for this purpose she 
first married ove of the Archauchesses to the imbecile 
Duke of Parma. Hersecond manceuvre was to con- 
trive that Chirles Hil should seek the Archduchess 
Josepha for his younger son, the King of Naples 





concience | life! 


the tears which flowed for the calamities of others, float 


The story of ber crime had beew | the memorial down the stream of oblivion! On the er- 
| rors of women let us look with the aliowance and hu- 
manity of men. 


Enchanted woman! Thou 
Soother of sorrow! Solace of the soul! How 


balm of | 


The druids were the physicians of those times 
as well as the priests. He had a sovereign bal- 
sam about him he had composed himself, for he 
was very skilful in all the plants that grew in the 
field or in the forest; he staunched their blood, 
applied his balsam to their wounds and brought 
them as it were from death to life again. Ags 
soon as they were sufficiently recovered, he be- 
|gan to enquire into the occasion of their quar- 





lrel ; 


Misfortune ! 


“ Why this man,” cried the black knight, 
|‘ will have it, that that shield yonder is silver.” 
ithe wretched into the valley of delight ! Without thee, | And he will have it,” replied the white knight, 
(how heavily would man drag through a dreary world! | « ghat itis gold,” and then told him all the par- 
Bet if the white hind of a facinating female be twined ,ticulars of the affair. ‘“ Ah!” said the druid, 
| aruund his arm, how joyous, how lightly deth he trip witha sigh, “ you are both of you my brethren 
along the path! jin the right, and both of you in the wrong ; had 
| That warm and tender friend, who in the most try- ‘either you given himself time to look upon the 
ing situations, retains her fonduess, and in every change ; opposite side of the shield, as well as that which 
of fortane preserves unabated love, ought to be em- | first presented itself to his view, all this passion 
braced as the best benison of Heavern—the completion jand bloodshed might have been avoided; how- 


dost thou lessen the load of human misery, and lead 


ber 


of earthly |! appiness. Let aman draw such a prize in 


the lottery of life, and glide down the stream of exist- 


,ence with such a partner; neither the cold averted eye | 5!0”- 
was driven, in tarn, to the servile toil of a neighboring 


ofthe summer friend, nor the frowns of an adverse 
fortune, should produce a pang, nor excite a murmur. 





THE PARTI-COLOURED SHIELD. 
In the days of knight-errantry and paganism, 


‘one of the old British princes set up a statue to 


the Goddess of Victory, in a point where four 
roads met together. In her right hand she held 
ja spear, and rested her left upon a shield ; the 
| outside of this shield was of gold and the inside 
| of si/ver, on the former was inscribed in the old 
British language, To the Goddess ever favoura- 
bie, and on the other, For four victories obtain- 
jtained successively over the Picts and other in- 
| habitants of the northern island. 


It nappened one day that two knights com- 


pletely armed, the one in black the other in 
white, arrived from opposite parts of the country 
to this statue, just about the same time ; and as 
neither of them had seen it before, they stopped 
toread the inscription, and observe the excel- 
lence of the workmanship. Afier contempla- 
ting on it for some time, ‘‘ This golden shield,” 
says the black knight, “ Golden Shield!” cried 





When every thing bed bven settled, and the ceremony, 


the white knight, (who was stsictly observing 


lever, there isa very good Jesson to be learned 

from evils that have befallen you on this ocea- 
Permit me, therefore to intreat you by 
lall our gods, and by this goddess of victory in 
| particular, never to enter into any dispate for the 
| future till you have fairly considered both sides 
lof the question.—T[ Percival. 





Singular attachment.—The following anecdote of the 
attachment of athrush to acuckoo is too extraordina- 
iy to pass unnoticed. About a month since,a young 
cuckoo was taken from the nest of a hedge sparrow, 
and afew days after a thrush, scarce fledged, put into 
‘the same cage, The latter could feed itself, but the 
!euckoo, its companion, was obliged to be fed with a 
quill: ina short time, however, the thrash took upon 
| itself the task of feeding ils fellow prisoner, and con- 
| tinues so tu do, with the utmost care; bestowing on 
| the cuckoo, which is nearly twice as large as its | Ba 
;pareni, every possible attention, and manifesting the 
| createst anxiety to satisfy its continual cravings for 
food. The birds are in the possession of Gideon Man- 
j tell, E-q. of Castle-place, in this town; the correctness 
ofthis statement is therefore unquestionable —Lewis 
| paper. 








| Capital Reply.—it was at Admiral Walsingham’s ta- 
ble that Dr. Johrson made that excellent reply to a 
j pert coxcomb, who absolutely baited bim during din- 
| ner time :-—* Pray, now,” said he to the Doctor, ** what 
would you give, ocd gentleman, to be as young and as 
~prightly as 1 am?”—* Why, Sir, I think,” replied 
obnson, “| would almost be content to beso fovl- 
ish.” 


; 
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cident. During the winter of 1758, Major 


Rogers was one of thie party which was surpris- | 


ed and put to flight by the Indians at the outlet 
ofthe lake. Rogers came alone to the summit 
of this rock. whither he knew the Indians 


‘ 





with his farther store of language, which was, ‘Oh, ho! | ed and most scurrilous diatribe upon the U. States. 
Presently the door not being opened, as he expected 
the stranger knocked a second time —‘ Who's there ?’ 
| said the green parrot agein—* D—n your who's there, 

said the mau with the leather, ‘ why dont you come! 
|down? to which the parrot again made the same an- | @siv0 


B:shop Hobart’s sermon, delivered soon after his re- 


turn from Europe, forms the occasion of this bitter ef- 
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SELF-ACTING PIANO ForTE.—The Dublin! Would follow him, by his tracks in the snow, | swer—Oh, ho!’ This response so enraged the visitor, Marri 
Journal give along notice of the mechanism of | and where he could prevent further pursuit by | that he dropped the knocker, and rang furiously at the much at 
an lugenions instrument of this kind, stating tnat a singnlar stratagem. Throwing his pack } oa os . oa wpe pot ong an beg ae ore point of 
; . . . > precinice. he sli — as. | ‘alled out In a new voice o to the gate.’"—“To 
it performs, with extraordinary eff-ct, some of | down the precipice, he slipped off his snow shoes, | (46 gate 2 muttered the appellant, who saw no such pemero 
the most classical and difficult music, and that | and without changing their position, turned | convenience, and moreover imagined that the servants pee in | 
grate difficulties have been surmonted by the. himself about, and again put them on his feet.--- | were bantering him, ‘ What gate? cried he, getting bive ex 
inventors. It combines the most rapid and bril- | Thus equipped be retreated several rede along - a i im oa os “4 ee ¥" Scene ae ireacibt 
. : ~ wach — : ? ¥ -“ Tho . | Ol seeing his interlocutor— Newgate,’ rejoined the 
liaut execution with distinctness and neatness; | the southern brow of the rock. The Indians yey parrot—just at the moment when bis + a Was the hea 
and they venture to affirm, that there are few Comng to the spot, went no further, as they saw | discovered. : an alm 
players of the piano forte that can equal it in| the two tracks both leading the same way, and —— | than at 
these qualities. —Its harmony is nessarily more | apparently made by two persons who had come. NSE TP SPAN RT, OTA e : six ENAN der,—* 
¢ - - } sama « » _ > , eniena | “a 
full than can be produced by eight finger , the |" the precipice, and ¢ hose n to throw themselves | “= S* See mt eee ce oan fame wd | shen 
elements of chords haveing noother limit than | off, rather than to fall into the hands of their | SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1826. easly @ 
i miheeh al tn tian Tbe lncitemees mon | perenare. Meanwhile Rogers made good his | — | mildne 
only plays the usnal piano-forte part of a piece, | acre ee - - a = ese a tad (> Ecrocies.--D. F. Robinson & Co. and counts 
RNs » anhin aa ed his pack, and escaped on the ice to the head). Ae : , 
but takes in also the — ct 7 St parts of | of the Vake’ I | Norton & Russell, of this city, have in press, and will official 
of - score a witinteaatecapsr cash none +e a4 » | seon publish, a selection o* the best of the Eulogies |} air of 
graduaton with more precision than can be ef- . ; . 
; ' . jpronounced in bonor of the deceased ADAMS an arg 
fected by means not mechanical ; the time ean-| Scene at an Teeland Church —The scene at 0 he : d . =n 
< : = ‘ : c | JEFFERSON. The utility and value ot this work can- racy @ 
not be otherwise than perfectly equable through- | an Iceland Church, on a Sunday, is said by a) . : : 
bait Get talinee eaiios to in tb eneieeed the - “| not be questioned, and probably no volume has ever eclist 
. rhere pi Ss Is 5 ssec 1€ | elle » 3} ‘ interesting | . . : : ‘ 
wh I I ’ traveller, to be of a singular and interesting | issued from the American press which concentrated ia der. 
time can be retarded or aecelerated in any de-! kind. The litle edif ted of d' ety of tal d The 
' ; : d. " ’ » eomenenctn 1 @| as re rm ; : 
gree. In short this admirable instrument mani. | aaa ee emanate: pe la pa ee ee, ee ee ee 
fest all the capabilities ofa living performer, and | and turf, is situated, perhaps amid the rugged | more interesting subject As this edition is probably ont 
“a ° . | ° 2 - the sro ; ic . 
superadds qualities derivable only from mechan- | ruins of a stream of lava, or beneath mountains he only one that will be published, and the aumber of ment: 
RO _ Tho jal eal eg ape . : : . |eepies limited, it would be well for those who desire t reat 
ical agency. Nhe mechanism is simple ; it con- | which are covered with never-melting snows, in| , : “ . 
sists of a cylinder which turnson its axis, and). . ; i i | procure the work, to forward their orders to the pub- no su 
is acted on by a coiled spring, and regulated by a spot where the mind almost sinks under the ) jjshers immediately 
sac « . =» ¢ = ate Bh ° » . = 
a fly wheel. On the surface of the evlinder a Stlence and desolation of surrounding nature.— o 
) andi ; : -s ‘ ‘ : . nt 
proper arragment of brass pins is formed, each, Here the Icelanders assemble to perform the | Mt. Roscoe is preparing biographical notices of the _ 
ne gy nay sane Saba es, separ ates ale | ; ae : eminevt literary characters which adorned the reign of ’ prot 
of which, in “ aa der as or = ‘ ele- duties of religion. A groupor male and female | Queen dune ; justly called the Augustan age of English one 
vates one end of the required lever, and depres. | i i.terature. The writers of that period made great im- 
, : .) | peasants may bes rathere 2 sages ' > g' a 
sesthe other. ‘The pressed end pulls down with Dee vader ge cheaper Cm, provements in the English language, sad their composi- ae 
aslender rod. which is conuected by aslide with “iting the arrival of their pastor, all habited in| tions were rere fora penny perspicuity and ele- now 
pig , A ; : : ace, never beiore known, and not since surpassed. 
the tailofa bent lever, on the further end of their best attire, after the manner of the coun- | fi this work is ably exeented, it will be highly valued - 
which ix the hammer which strikes the string.— \iry ; their children with them, and the horses! by the learned both in England and America. of ‘ 
Phe slide can be shifted further from or nearer | which brought them from thei atin s re 
to the axes, on which the hammer lever turns, | SE NCTE NTOND MNCAE FESPOCHVE NOUS" | new novel is soon tu be published by Wells § Lilly, he | 
» ‘ les © > Hi > ace , - « a ‘ . m . » : 
and thus the stroke ofthe hammer is made fee- | ©5) Sh@2ing quietly around the little assembly —! of shis city, with the title of “Continent.1 Adventures.’ ung 
bleor stronz to any required decree. When! The arrival of anew comer is welcomed by ev-| This was first published in London in June last: the In: 
| ) I 
— ite ee es will continue to play j ery one with a kiss of salutation and the pleasures | author is uot known, “the scene is chiefly in Haly and Dr. 
ora consideable time; it ts provided wi . . . - —_ soe : : e 
bunch of ke ys like the ordin a pian Po *! of social intercourse, so rarely enjoyed by the} er e rs a Ga sana " 
»ys like : f vy plano- e, so. . é } The writer affects a good ceal of indifference to public 
» * ‘hat a person may accompany the instrument or | Icelanders, are happily connected with the oc-| opinion. He says he wrote for bis own not 
° ° 7. ° e | . . el . - > 
> , » elle ° > as v Ss -1 ; < “4 j . . ° ’ 
ply a duet with it, the effect of which is to be casion which summons them to the discharge of and publisnes for his own gratification. Whether the 
‘ > acPe > ie tne akg .e } 
autiful. their religious duties. The pricst makes his ap- volumes please others or not. he says he bas had his re- - 
—_— ee . : . . . . . € 
R R , wee ee pearance among them as a friend ; he salutes; «ard. His vanity is gratified, and his leisure hours f 
overs’ Rock.—Travellers in their diseri cen . - tee fo onl ¢ 
tion of Lake George, usually mention this ee individually, each member of his flock, and | have been employed. The narrative is spirited, and the 80 
, ee vex | . ' . . ‘haracters bly drawn : sev oft 
and the wondertul escape of Major Rogers from Stoops down to give his almost parental kiss to \' peexquinnas topes, Seapine ee sonnet oom eae of 
Arar. . = : é | it many estimable qvalities) We do not like the denoue- 
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the Indians, the incident to which it owes its the little ones whoare to grow up under his pas- snail etnies, te te: tis. Mein te cites wok tain th 
. . , . ’ § 

name ; but they are apt to err in relating the ‘toral charge aaa 5 Meech dots f : : porn te 

mode of his escape, as it is wholly incredible | se pe grant th emo ae yong aged a 

‘ . . ane alive are £ | — , one, better bid> them from the face of day, than to 
that any person could pass alive over the face of Limited Loquarity. A tradesman, who had a shop in green partes genie ge ~ di v 
this rock, to the lake. It may be proper, theres | the Cld Bauey, opposite the prison, kept two parrots, ea ae we ny — om oo Cua tl 
fore, to publish the following account which was | t the tweonvenience uf his neighvors—a green distar- | +ve from moral evil by such statements, be a counter. : 
obtained on the spot froma respectable inhabit- ber, anda grey he green parrot Was taught to speak | balance forthe shocw they give our feelings. But it is : 

: “eg unt . When there was a knock at the street door—the grey a “Tale’—and therefore may be published. And th 
ant of the place, and is perhaps, more worthy of put in his word whenever a ring came at the bell ; buat : a ! _ = a 4 « 
credit. | they ouly knew two short phrases of English apiece, | More wonderful and the mere urtertunate ; nay the 

Rogers’ rock is on the W. side of L. George | ‘ust they pronounced there very distinetly The more guilty the actors, the more numerous aud eager | i 
2 miles from the outlet. It rises out of the | Mouse in which these ~ Thebans” lived, had # project=| are the spectators —Bost. Gas. 
. . @ te teg old-fashioned front, so that the first door could av { 
water at an angle of more than Ad, deg. to the |he seen trom the pavement on the same side of the ; 
hight of 300 or 400 fect. The tace of the rock, ; way ; and one day when they were left at home by | Bishop Hopart. The New-Jersey (Princeton) Pat- ‘ 
: Yfeet in breadth. isa verfectly | themselves. hanging out of awindow, a knock came at}. P , 
for more than 10¢ feet mm brea Ith, isa perfectly Aeneas venga aha ® os ap, | tiot mentions that twenty pages of the Loudon T! eo- 
the street door Wi there {tl ' P 

smooth slide, reaching from top to bottom. —— | arb he reise of hi akan, Ag cage agen for J 1826 d : 
"% a .f e . = 2 CECIUN 9 omece. mre Ws © | logical iew for June, 1826, are devoted to a | - | 

This rock derives its name from the following ins) jeather! was the reply ; to which the bird answered | a j . ae ton Cites te 
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Marttaxn’s Nanrative. This work has excited 
much attention from its representing Napoleon ina 
point of view more favorable than any other of the 
numerous relations of his life and character as develo- 
ped in peculiar situations. In no condition should we 
beve expected a display of all that was splenetic and 
irascible in the disposition of a man who had been at 
the head of a mighty empire, aad whose life had been 
en almost aninterrupted course of victories and success ; 
than at the period subsequent to Buonaparte’s surren- 
der,—and during his residence on board the Bellero- 
phon ;—and yet we find bim at this time evincing not 
only the possession of coolness, and dignity, but of 


mildness and amiabdility We cannot disbelieve the ac- 





Benefice got by Wit—Cardinal Don Francisco Xi- 
menes vever granted any living to such as asked it of 
him. A clergyman hearing that there was one vacant, 
asked him for it in this manner; “ lam come to ae- 
quaint your eminency that there is a vacant benefice 
in my native country, which lies very convenient for 
me: but, as Tam apprized you never grant any thing 


| to those who ask you tor them, and that besides, you 


do not remember such as dare vot petition you: I 


| most humbly entreat your eminency to advise me what 


counts of Capt. Maitland, for besides the evidence of | 


oficial documents, there is throughout his narrative, an 
air of truth and candor which removes all suspicion of 
exazgerated or prejudiced detail—and so much accu- 
racy and fairness in all his elucidations as at once to 
eclist the respect, as well as the attention of the rea- 
der. 

The style is simple and unaffected, and from its clear 
and distinct refutation of the numerous fictitious state- 
ments which have been promulguted respecting the 
great Napulean must be considered as a document of 
no small importance to the historian.—Bos Statesman. 


Judge Gould's Law Lectures —Jadge Gould, of Con- 
necticut, has published in the papers of that State, a 
protest against the publication, or the repetition by any 
one, of the course of Law Lectures delivered by bim 
at Litchfield 
now delivering, and he claims the exclusive right of 


He says, they are the same, which he is 


multiplying copies of them. He considers the delivery 
of a course of lectures to a pup, merely a sale or as- 
signment tv him of a single copy of them, which copy 
he has no right to make public, or to multiply by prin- 
ting, or o'herwise, without the consent of the author 


In support of these legal positions, he cites the case of | 


Dr. Abernerthy, against the publishers of an English 
medical journal called the Lancet.—Boston Trav. 





The first of three volumes is now in press, and will 
be published in a few months, of the Course of Law 
Lectures delivered by Chanceilor Kent, in Columbia 
College, during the last winter. The volume will treat 
of European and American International Law, of the 
sources of the Municipal law of the several states, and 
of the Governmeut and Constitutional jurisprudence of 
the United States. The pre-eminent talents, and ex- 
tensive legal and judicial learning of Chancellor Kent, 
authorize the assertion that this work will be the most 
valuable of any upon the same subject ever issued from 
the American press. 








\ Gb eee Y 
VASLROY, 

Tne late Sergent Hill, of eccentric memory, was once 
invited te spend some days in the country, with Lord 
Erskine. His wife, who knew his characteristic negli 
gence, had advised him (infer aia) to put on a clean 
shirtevery morning. ‘ For this purpose,” said she, 
“Thave packed up six, which will,} have no doubt, 
last yon during your vi-it. On the sergeant’s return 
his wite remarked how stout he had grown; adding. 
at the same time, a hupe that he bad complied with 
ber request sbout the shirts. Her husband answered 





her that he had ; but what was her astonishment on 
finding, that with his customary absence of mind, he 
had actualy put them all on, one over the other, and 
was al that moment perspiring under the influence of 
no less than six. 





to do in this intricate conjuncture *’—* T will present- 
ly,” said the Cardinal ; “ call my secretary, who with 
one dash of bis pen shall induct you.” 








A pumkin who was examined as a witness, at the as- 
size, was, as is often the case, asked his opinion on 
some of the points of controversy ; when he shrewdly 
replied to the learned cousel, ‘Why lookee, you have 


had a fee for givog your opinion, I bein’t such a} 


fuol to give you mine tor nothing. 
3 











A lady of rank lately said to her sister, “I wonder, 
my dear, you have never made a match. I think you 
watt the brimsione;” she replied, “No not the brim- 
stone, only the spark 





What think ye ? A Michigan papar states that it is so 
healthy in some parts of the territory that a physicias 
has to procure subsistence by “planting potatoes.” — 
And that the lawyers have been obliged to quit or starve 
todeath '! How fare tie printers and the clergy ?— 
Roch. Album. 

~ = 

When Crowle was once on a circuit with Judge 
Page. a person asked him ifthe Judge was not Just 
behind him. He answered,“I do not know, but | am 
sure he was never Just srrore.” 


— 





Calamity has made many villains, who would reform 
if they could fiad the means of ‘ionest subsistence. 

It is hard for a modest man to ask any thing consid- 
erable of une, whom he takes tu be obliged to lim, lest 
he be thought to demand rather than tu ask ; to 
upon it as » debt not as a kindness. 








A man’s nature rans, says Bacon, either to herbs or 


weeds ; therefore let him seasonably water the one 


and destroy the other. 





A dandy «? served he had puta plate of brass on his | 


boots to keep him upright. “ Well balanced by ging,” 
s.:id a Dutchmay, “ bras al both ends.” 
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Mr. Wm. Stewart Reve, (the poet and translator of 
that name,) has, we perceive, written a pamphlet “on 
the conduct of the Catholic Priesthood during the late 
Irish Elections.” It is addressed to Mr. Hallam, (au 
tnor of the ‘ History of the Middle Ages.”’) 


The Antologia, a periodical work of great merit, pub- 
lished at Florence in Tialy, speaks in terms of the bigh- 
est praise of the North American Review, and respect- 
fully of the state of American literature. 


The Metvirs of the distingu shed drainatist Frede- 
rick Reynolds, are nearly ready for publication. They 


are dedicated, by .permission, to the king. 


Nearly ready for publication, “ Flowers gathered in 
Exile.” By the late Rev. Juhn Lawson, Missionary at 
Calcutta. 


Mr. Humphries, the eminent Barrister, has announ- 
cedan importaut Work on the Law ot Property in 
Great Britain 


Kozlof, a Russian poet, who, like Homer, Milton and 
Dellile, is blind, has lately published a poem called 
Tcheruetz, the Monk He is said to ravnk higk among 
the Disciples of the Romantic School in Kussia. 


A Pamplilet fas appeared at Paris wi th the title 
“ Will Greece become English !" 











luok | 





Moore’s Life of Sheridan has been 
French, by Mons, J. T. Parisot. 


translated into 
* 

Mr. Frere has nearly ready for publication, a correc- 
ted edition of “ A Combined View of the Prophecies,” 
in which he has availed himself of the advantages for 
perfecting this subject, which heve been afforded by 
the late expiration of another graad prophetic period ; 
the 1200 years of Daniel. 


A Novel of the highest interest, fromthe pen of a 
noble Author, is in the press, entitled, “ Alla Giornata, 
c To the Day,” the scene ot which is laid in Haly. 


Mr. Thomas Rosere is engaged in a new work to be 
entitled “ Memoirs of the Court of Queen Anne”— 
Cowprising literary and biographical notices of the 
most distinguished Characters of ber reign. 

Literary Premium.— True & Greene are about pub- 
lishing a Christmas and New-Year's offering, on the 
plan of the London Literary Souvenirs, to consist of 
vriginal contributions, from several distinguished Amer- 
ican writers ; and they hereby offer, for the best, and 
most appropriate title and motto for the work—a 
splendid copy of Byruy’s Wo rxs complete in one dia- 
mond octavo volume. The names to be forwarded on 
or before the ensuing first of October, directed to the 
publishers. 








FOR THE LITERARY CASKET. 
THE STRANGER’S FLOWER. 

It is the custom of the Ladies of Chili to present a Flow- 
er lo strangers, on receiving them into their houses. 
Stranger! new flowers in our vales are seen, 

With a dazzling eye, and a fadeless green,— 

They scent the breath of the dewy morn, 

They feed uo worm, and they hide no thorn, 

But revel and glow in our balmy air, 

They are flowers which Freedom hath planted there. 


This bud of welcome to thee we give,— 

Bid its unborn sweets ia thy bosom live ; 

It shall charm thee from all a stranger's pain, 
Reserve, suspicion, and dark disdain,— 

A race in its freshness and bloom are we, 

Bring no cares from a worn-out world with thee. 


‘Tis a little time since the lance and spear, 
And clamor of war and death were here ; 
Our sesta* the shout of the murderer broke, 
And we struggled to rend a tyrant’s yoke, 

Till our midnight slambers were pale with fears, 


And the fairest cheeks bore a widow's tears. 


But now, on the couch of its mother’s breast, 
The infant sleeps long in its dream of rest, 
And the lover beneath the evening star 
Woos the young maid with his blithe guitar— 
These—these are the blessings of Liberty, 
And Stranger, this floweris her gift to thee. 


* The after-dinner sleep. 
Hartford, Wednesday, Sept. 27th, 1826. 
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SONGS FROM THE IRISH. 


THE SONG OF VICTORY. 
Now sheath’d is the sword, and the battle is o'er, 
The shouts of the victors have ceas'd on the shore ; 
With blood, O Dundealgan ! thy billows are dyed, 
O’er the mighty of Lochlan thy deep waters glide. 


0! fierce was the conflict our warriors maintain’d, 
Bat bright is the triumph their valour has gaiud ; 
Long, Erin her tears and her praises shall give, 
Vor life they resigned that their glory might live. 


Tho’ no cairns do the bones of the valiant enclose ; 
On the sands of the ocean tho’ deep they repose ; 
The Patriot shall tarn from the high trophied grave, 
And seek, O Dundealgan ! thy sanctified wave. 


There, in grateful remembrance, their fame shall recal 


Exult in their glory, and envy their fall, 
Who each in his death-grasp encircled a foe, 
And plung’d with bis prize in the billows below ! 


ZX 


From La Belle Assemblee. 
THE BRIDAL. 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 


Trey stand within the sacred fane—around 
The bridal group is gathered ; the young Brive 
Casts her meek dove-like eyes upon the ground 
With Woman's tenderness ; speaking to bide 
| The strugeling sighs that heave her gentle breast, 
, Where Hope and Fear by turns become a trembling 
| guest! 
| Look to her ueart ! What thoughts are passing there, 
‘That cast a pensive shadow o’er her brow? 
Thoughts in which Love's bright dream can claim no 
| shore, 

Yet thoughts which Love bimself must still allow, 
Rash o’er her soul ;—and leave that trace of care 
Which throws its shade awhile o’er features heavenly 

tair' 


| Perchance the thoughts of Home ?—that home which 
now 
She leaves to grace another ;—happy years 
Ot peacetul, calm endearment ;—as ihe vow 


In a naval engagement off Dannalk (which was then 
called Dundealgan) the Danish fleet wes completely 
destroyed by that of the Trish. Tn the heat of the bat- 
tle, which was bloody and long contested, the ships of 
the Danish Commanders Sitric, Tor, and Maguus, were 
boarded by three Chiefs of the Irish, who. each seizing 
an enemy, tushed with him into eternity ; so that the 
hostile fleets were deprived of their commanders, and a 
total overthrow ensued. See O'Hailoran’s History of 










Her scarce-heard voice has uttered, wake those tears 


That, bursting through concealment, or control, 
Down her fast-fading cheeks their pearly currents roll! 


Perchance—a FatHer’s dying look of love 


Yet hovers o’er ver; ora Mother's voice, 


Whose gentle aceents sanction and approve 


The object of her young heart's early choice, 








Ireland, Anno 944. 


O'HIAGAN, 
O who is the Harper, so blind and so bald, 
That touches the strings of so plaintive a song ? 
Old Cornac O'Kelly the Harper is called, 
Aud he sings of O'Hagan, the son of the strong. 


O'Hagan, that bore on his shoulders so broad 

The load that three boasters in gain strove to raise, 
Now rests from bis toil in his narrow abode, 

And the harp of O'Kelly is loud in his praise. 


With the eye of the hawk, and the cheek of the rose, 
With dark locks that shaded a forehead of snow ; 


In his stpengih, in his beauty, he sprung from repose— 


Aud at eve in the grave of lis fathers was low. 


Then boast not, O Youth ! of your health’s ruddy bloom ' 


Exult not in orgit, orin valor, ye breve ! 
For beauty, alas! cannot save from the toinb, 
No valor can combat the strength of the grave. 


From the story of Emmett. 
THE PATRIOT: 
Isaw him at the dungeon door, 
With wild and wishtul eye ; 
The bell struck one, to strike no more, 
E’re he was doomed to die. 


I heard the clanking of his chains, 
Mingling with echoes deep ; 

His face was pale, but pity’s claims 
Alone could bid him weep. 


With wanderiag eve, and wild alarms, 
And trantic in her tears, 

A beauteous maid rushed to his arms, 
And melted into tears. 


She wept upon the breast of one— 
The generous and the brave, 

She wept that soon the evering sun 
Would set upon his grave. 


She wept that he so young in years, 
Death's victim thus should prove ; 

She wept o’er all that life endears, 
And o'er her widowed love. 


He sighed, and said, remember me + 
Forget not T have woo'd ; 

He wept fis san of life to see, 
So soon go down in blood. 


She left him, and the dungeon door 
Swung back, and rung farewell ; 
And e're one hour had passed, bis gore 

With Ireland's freedum fell. 


Dwells in her ear; but who shall dare reveal 
All the fond, tender thoughts that through her bosom 
steal ¢ 


Youtn! if her gentle heart and eyes o'erflow, 

From thonglits like these, it argues future bliss ; 
And coming years of peace and love sh ll show 

Th untathomed depth of Woman's tenderness ! 
Years, which from thee their future hue must take, 
| As tuy Love's ebb or fluw, shall bright or gloumy 
make ! 


Chide not these signs of sorrow —for they tell 
No tale of colduess, or distrust to THREE— 
But teelings of the heart that only dwell 
Where Trath and Love have made their sanctuary. 
Chide not these mourntal smiles—these gentle tears, 
Like April's dewy showers, through which the sua ap- 


pears. 
' 


| And now the rite is o'er ;— the white-robed train, 
“Mid j evous peats that float upen the air 
Depart the sacred temple ;—ne‘er again 
| Ou such an errand shall that Twain re pair 
Unte its holy walls—till Oxe -hall be ~ 
The Bridegroom or the Bride of ccva Mortality ! 


The fate of One is sealed for aye on earth, 

It may be Boru! Thrice happy they who prove 
The depth of faith that in the soul has birth, 

And the true heart, that knows no seconp Love ! 
That on one altar kindles all its fires, 
| And when that altar falls, the hallowed blaze expires. 
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Thou art no lingerer in monarchs’ hall ; 

A joy thon art, and a wealth to all— 

A hearer of hope unte land and sea ; 
Sunbeam ! what git has the worldslike thee ? 


SUNBEAM. 


Thou art walking the billows, and Orean smiles— 
Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles ! 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words trora home. 


To the solemn depth of the torest shades, 

Thou art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have cauzht thy glow, 
Like fire-tlies glance to the pools below. 


1 look'd on the mountains—a vapour lay, 
Folding their heights in its dark Array ; 
Thou brakest torth—and the mist became 
A crown anda mantle of living fame. 
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I look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ; 
But a gleam of thee on its casement fell, 

And it langhd into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like rosy’s heart ; 

And thou seornest not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s bead. 


Thou tak’st through the dim chareh-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high, pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed ina flood as cf burning gold. 


And thon turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower ty the sighing winds may wave 
Thou seatter’st its gloom tike the dreams of rest 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

— One thing is like thee, to mortals given, 

Tue Faith touching all things with hues of Heaven 
H 


—_ 

TOO MANY LOVERS. 
When a hea't is contented with one little Love, 
No pleasures no follies can tempt him to rove, 
In storm and in sunshine that one love will live, 
Out weighing all else that the wide world can give. 
But whea one litle heart flirts with too many loves, 
Each capid a wild little wanderer proves : 
H's sinile has no charm, his resentment no sting, 
And his faith is more light than a butterfly’s wing. 


When too many loves sport in beauty’s fair bowers, 
They seatter the blossom of too many flowers ; 
They revel ‘mid roses all day, but they leave 

No fragrance, no blossom, to refresh them at eve 5 
jut when beauty admite anty one little guest, 

H-~ flies to one rose never heeding the rest, 

That one rose may wither, yet sweet to the last 
"Twill serve for his pillow, when summer is past. 
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